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In or out of doors, yow re always fresher and 
more appealing when you wear a Unicum hair 
net. For sylph-light Unicum hair nets are 
made of sheerest invisible 15 denier nylon 


DO... YOU'LL BE NEATER 


Insist on Genuine UNICUM 
in this package: SHADES: 
Dark, Med., or Light Brown, 
Black, Blonde, Auburn, 
Gray or White, to match 
your hair. 


with elastic edging that holds your hair com- 
fortably in place whatever you do. Unicum 
hair nets are run resistant and snag proof, 
too! 
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and she didn’t 
know why 


SHE HAD ADORED HIM from their 
first meeting and he seemed no less 
attracted to her. But, recently, his 
desire turned to indifference, and 
tonight there was a suggestion of a 
sneer on his lips as he wormed out 
of two dates they had planned later 
in the week. She was losing him . . . 
and she knew it. But, for what reason 
she hadn’t the remotest idea. 


_ What she didn’t realize was that 
you may have good looks, nice 


clothes, a wonderful personality, but 


j they'll get you nowhere if you're 


guilty of halitosis (unpleasantbreath). 


No tooth paste kills germs 
like this .. . instantly 


Listerine Antiseptic does for you 
what no tooth paste does. Listerine 
instantly kills germs, by millions — 
stops bad breath instantly, and 
usually for hours on end. 


Far and away the most common 
cause of bad breath is germs. You 
see, germs cause fermentation of 
proteins, which are always present in 
the mouth. And research shows that 
your breath stays sweeter longer, the more 
you reduce germs in the mouth. 


Tooth paste with the aid of a tooth 
brush is an effective method of oral 


hygiene. But no tooth paste gives 
you the proven Listerine Antiseptic 
method—banishing bad breath with 
super-efficient germ-killing action. 


Listerine Antiseptic clinically proved 
four times better than tooth paste 


Is it any wonder Listerine Antiseptic 

in recent clinical tests averaged at 

least four times more effective in 

stopping bad breath odors than the 

chlorophyll products or tooth pastes 

it was tested against? With proof like 

this, it’s easy to see why Listerine 

belongs in yourhome. Every morning 
every night... be- 

fore every date, make it 

a habit to use Listerine, 

the most widely used 

antiseptic in the world. 


-LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC STOPS BAD BREATH 


4 times better than any tooth paste 
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Rubber-Tipped ff 
BOB PINS 


In gleaming 
plastic case! 


* Plastic 


Here’s petal smoothness no other 

i ; bob pin ever had. SOLO’s new 

| rubber-tipped bob pins never snag 
fi or cut — protect scalp, teeth and 

i : nails. And SOLO’s stronger grip 


can’t slip . . . always keeps your 


hair-do sleekly in place. Try a 
j card or a boxful today — and 


ou'll never get “stuck” again. 
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Also available in 10¢ and 25¢ cards 
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MANY TRIED...BUT ONLY ONE SUCCEEDED... 
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COMES the New Year and Gregory Peck 


will take Veronique Passani as his new bride. 


OOD morning, good afternoon, good 

evening, good everything—this is 
your Hollywood Reporter who very ob- 
viously got up on the right side of her 
bed this morning to bring you all the news 
and her views from this strange big little 
city on the Pacific. . . . Burt Lancaster 
credits his success on the screen to his 
muscles. At least that’s being honest. . 
And Mae West decorated her living room 
at her new beach house with her muscle 
men. She has them immortalized on a 
mural all around the wall... . New ru- 
mors of trouble with the Mario Lanzas. 
But I don’t believe them. Betty has stuck 
to Mario through thick and thin, if you 
get what I mean. But losing poundage is 
always a nervous-making business. And 
Mario isn’t too easy to live with at ANY 
time. . . . No woman in the case with 
Aldo Ray and Jeff Donnell—just plain 
boredom, which is just about the biggest 
love-killer of them all. 

Ava Gardner bumped into her bull- 
fighter ex-buddy, Luis Dominguin, the 
other fiesta in Madrid, and the tempera- 
ture dropped 30 degrees. . . . Ava is due 
back in Las Vegas to pick up that final 


it. And right now his take-home pay ist 
around one million greenbacks per annum / 
My boys Dean Martin and Jerry Lewi:| | 
memories of their feud. It isn’t like the % 
old days yet—but it will be. D’ye know | 
how they finally kissed and made up? 
Jerry called Dean in Colorado and said! 
“What’s it all about anyway?” Whereupon, 
Dean cancelled the rest of his golf tour-} 
nament and flew back for the big recon-) 
ciliation. . . . Another dissolved partner- 
ship received less publicity—Danny Kaye! | 
and his long-time associate, Eddie Dukoff. 
Eddie went to work for Danny 17 years | 
ago with nothing more than a handshake. |, 
“And that’s how we ended,” said Eddie.) 
But there was more than that behind the) 
surprise break-up. Restlessness, and Du-) 
koff’s desire to prove he could make the’ 
big time—as a producer, on his own. 
One of our most popular husband and| 
wife star teams are hanging together by) 
less than an eyelash. Relatives are caus-| 
ing the trouble that might be impossible} 
to fix. . . . Grace Kelly and Jean Pierre! 
Aumont have set the date—according to’ 
- Jean’s most intimate buddy. Grace’ 
merely smiles that aloof, rather disdain-| 
ful, up-turning of the lips when anyone 
is brash enough to ask her for the low-' 
down. Grace shares her white gloves pas- © 
sion with director William Dieterle and | 
Marjorie Main. The latter pair are afraid © 
of germs. Gracie’s afraid of nothing... . | 
Unless a good script or TV spectacular | 
comes along, Betty Grable says she’s had | 
it. The former number-one-at-the-box-of- | 
fice beauty has always preferred to be a || 
continued on page 8 i} 


‘JUNE ALLYSON gets a hug from Jimmy 
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 M@portrayal 
of surpassing 
impact-- 
the story of 
a teenage kid 
caught in 
the undertow 
of today’s 
juvenile 
violence... 
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hausfrau. . . . Ditto for Rita Hayworth 
—and it sure looked like her dream of 
being a permanent home girl was to be 
realized with Dick Haymes. It wasn’t the 
fights that broke them up—it was Dick’s 
assurance that if she worked for him in 
“The Bright Shawl,” he would take care 
of her lawsuit with Columbia. Rita and 
the marriage collapsed about a week be- 
fore C-Day. I’m betting that Rita and 
Harry Cohn patch up their problems. 
. . . And guess who are the most inter- 
ested in the gossip about Rita? Her ex- 
mother-in-law and father-in-law—the Be- 
gum and the Aga Khan. That’s the first 
thing they asked Esther Williams when 
she guested with them at their fabulous 
palace in Cannes: ‘‘What’s new with 
Rita?” Rita and the Begum did not hit it 
off. And that’s strange, because the older 
princess was a working girl—a model, and 
a once upon a time Miss France—before 
she caught the eye and heart of the aged 
religious ruler. And she told Esther, “I’m 
afraid my son is not the good husband 
type.” Which is the understatement of 
the decade. But the Aga adored Rita and 
was very upset when the marriage broke 
up in a shower of embarrassing headlines. 
He has never stopped hoping that Rita 
would return to Aly, with the cherished 
apple of his eye, his only grand-daughter, 
Princess Yasmin. 

Lilli Palmer couldn’t take it any more, 
which is why she pulled out of the Lon- 
don hit, “Bell, Book And Candle,” which 
now stars her exy, sexy husband, Rex 
Harrison, with Joan Greenwood. My 


London sources tell me that Kay Kendall 
will be the next Mrs. Harrison. Not many 
people know it, but Rex was married 
when he met Lilli, and there was a long 
and difficult divorce before they were able 
to wed. History is merely repeating itself. 


oe Bue Lilli isn’t as heartbroken as she 


might have been but for the sympathy of 

Carlos Thompson, who used to delight 

Yvonne DeCarlo, if you remember. 
You have to hand it to Zsa Zsa Gabor. 


She’s honest—up to a point. Her TV pilot | 


with Cy Howard is languishing on the 
shelf, but no excuses from the Glamor 
Gabor. ‘“‘We can’t get a sponsor,” she ex- 
plains. And let’s face it, she did tell the 
truth about Rubirosa during the brief 
marriage to the richest, poorest girl in 
the world, Babs Hutton. But I just don’t 
see a wedding with Porfy in Zsa Zsa’s 
crystal ball. 

The whole town is talking about the 
weight gained by Alan Ladd. I'll have to 
put him on my diet. . . . And of all peo- 
ple, Jerry Lewis has to shed 20 excess 
pounds. . . . With Jack Benny starving 
to lose ten. It’s wonderful to eat, but oh, 
the reckoning. . . . 

John Wayne was my next-door neigh- 
bor at the famed Scripps Clinic. Duke was 
in for a check-up. But wife Pilar came a- 
visiting. And after five days, the Waynes 
were off to Mexico for fun and frolic in- 
stead. I kept meeting John in the X-ray 
room, and about the only thing we didn’t 
discuss was our symptoms! 

The strangest twosome of the year— 
Sharman Douglas and Vic Mature, in 
London. But maybe not so strange. Vic 
has always had an eye open for class. 
.... And talking of eyes—Linda Darnell, 
in spite of all the denials, has that ‘“sin- 


YOUNG Ben Cooper sports a mustache on this night club date with pretty Norma LaRoche. 


Uy) bifis a a Pe. ey, 
RARE first-nighters, the Charlton Hestons 
chat with friends before the screening begins. 


OVATION by the fans pleases Clark Gable 
and wife Kay at premiere of his new film. 
* 


gle” look in her beautiful orbs. . . . But 
Anne Baxter should be signing her name 
Mrs. Russell Birdwell before the end of 
the year. .. . While the Greg Peck-Vero- 
nique Passani nuptials have a New Year’s 
dateline. . . . Ray Milland’s reason for 
turning director: “I woke up one morning 
after twenty years a star, and discovered 
Id lost my hair.” . .-. Jean Simmons 
and Stewart Granger want to get away 
from it all in Hollywood, and plan a 
dream chalet in Switzerland—a la Audrey 
Hepburn and Mel Ferrer, who, by the 
way, assure me they are not having a 
baby in the foreseeable future. But the 
stork sometimes wears blinders. 

No one can be funnier with a retort 
than John Huston. When a blonde, blue- 
eyed, breathless young reporter asked the 
director, “What in your opinion was the 
most important contribution to motion 
pictures during the last decade?”, John 
drawled, ‘The Marilyn Monroe Calen- 
dar.” Actually. it was Huston who started 
Marilyn off on her fantastic career—that 
bit in “Asphalt Jungle” did it... . The 


British have suddenly gone crazy for Lu- : 
cille Ball and Desi Arnaz—discovered — 
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| 7 _ Thewonderful story of a pianist 

who brings a crescendo of romance and 
joy and faith into a number of empty 
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The Desperate Hours 


yrat turns an average American 
family man into a killer is answered 
here with terrifying clarity. Married to 
Martha Scott, and the father of Mary 
Murphy and young Richard Eyer, middle- 
aged Fredric March is far from a heroic 
figure. Not that he lacks courage, it’s 
just that Life had never before asked him 
to prove his instincts of self-preservation, 
until three escaped convicts turn his home 
into a bristling hideout. Headed by Hum- 
phrey Bogart, who has sworn to kill 
Deputy Sheriff Arthur Kennedy, the trio 
seems to have made the right choice in 
selecting March’s house. Though March 
and his daughter are allowed to leave and 
go about their normal business, Bogart 
knows neither would attempt to reach 
the police while Martha and the boy are 
hostages. As the hours pass, terror sinks 
its teeth deeper and deeper into the 
family. Every attempt March makes to 
break the grip is frustrated. Gradually, 
however, his mind becomes attuned to 
Bogart’s thinking. All the warped cun- 
ning that rubs off is finally put to use 
when March turns killer to save his wife 
and son. The. casting, which includes 


a 4 


Dewey Martin, Gig Young and grisly 
Robert Middleton, is superb. Never be- 
fore has a motion picture had quite the 
impact. You sit through it watching, 
listening and waiting. Then, you stand 
up to leave, and you realize your knees 
aren't going to be much help in taking 
you up the aisle. (Paramount.) 


Queen Bee 


N THE insect world, the Queen Bee is 

perhaps one of the most deadly fe- 
males. Ruling the hive with absolute 
power, she stings to death anyone who 
meets with her disfavor. Buzzing around 
her Southern mansion, Queen Bee Joan 
Crawford could give a bee colony some 
post-graduate courses. Because of Joan’s 
way of refusing to give him a divorce, 
husband Barry Sullivan is disfigured for 
life. Shutting himself away in his room, 
he drinks time and memories away. His 
sister, Betsy Palmer, gets to know what 
Joan’s sting feels like, too. Engaged to 
John Ireland, she learns he has been 
gathering honey with Joan. Betsy com- 
mits suicide. Into this jolly family group 
comes Northern cousin Lucy Marlowe, 
who makes Sullivan see he must assert 


CRACK-UP of her boss, D.A. Edward G. Robinson, alarms assistant Nina Foch in “Illegal.” 


BATHING BEAUTY. Joan Crawford has 


her best role in a long while in “Queen Bee.” 


himself before Joan destroys everyone. 
Having wasted too much time already, 
Sullivan plans a\ quick departure for 
Queen Bee Joan. Ireland beats him to 
the punch. Looking ultra swank, and con- 
vincingly lethal, the role fits Joan like a 
comfortable old girdle. (Columbia.) 


: Hlegal 
[DESPITE a long list of convictions 
and an extremely successful career, 
District Attorney Edward G. Robinson is 
thrown for a complete loss when he 
learns he’s just sent an innocent man to 
the chair. Resigning from office, Robin- 
son turns his talents to becoming a crim- 
inal lawyer. His big chance for redemp- 
tion comes when ex-assistant Nina Foch 
is on trial for the murder of Hugh Mar- 
lowe, her husband. Being the legal brains 
for Albert Dekker, the town’s syndicate 
boss, Robinson has all sorts of fascinating 
evidence at his prying fingertips. He 
doesn’t hesitate to use every bit of this’ 
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Debbie and Eddie bring their 
exciting romance to a resounding climax 
by signing up for a lifetime of love 


Nir. pull Nirs. 
is the name 


STAIRWAY to dreams (left) holds a glowing Debbie and Eddie 
after their marriage at Grossinger's. That's Mrs. Grossinger (right). 


LOVE and laughter were honeymoon fare for Debbie and Eddie, 
following a quiet wedding attended only by family and old friends. 
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How deep is the rivalry 
between the beautiful Pierangeli 


girls? Can it separate them? 


By FRANK DEGAN 


T HAD become by then a familiar scene in the classroom. 
The girl with the dancing green eyes would keep nudging 
the brown-eyed girl who sat next to her, but to no avail. Maria 
Luisa Pierangeli would sit resolutely, stare straight ahead and 
refuse to acknowledge her sister’s plea for deliverance. It’s 
about time she had to pass a test on her own merits, Maria 
Luisa thought. Here, at least, Maria Luisa could excel. Here, 
Anna Maria couldn’t charm her way out of every dilemma. 
Tn time, Anna Maria would poutingly accept the grim fact 
continued on page 18 


MARISA AND PIER continued 


While Pier was encouraged 


to go her light-hearted 


way, Marisa, being more on oor 
the sober side, was 


expected to toe the mark 
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THEY call themselves “unidentical twins"—and with good reason. 


that her sister had no intention of helping her cheat on her 
exams, and she would turn wide, supplicating eyes to her 
friends in the rear of the room. Slips of paper with the cor- 
rect answers would be passed surreptitiously to her, and she 
would breathe a sigh of relief. 

“To cheat,” Anna Maria mirthfully recalled years later, 
“was very difficult.” 

But the incident, although it is remembered with amuse- 
ment rather than rancor, is sharply revealing. It helps illus- 
trate the rivalry, sibling and otherwise, that has characterized 
the relationship between Hollywood’s beguiling Pierangeli 
twins ever since they were born 20 seconds apart on the 
Italian island of Sardinia twenty-three years ago. 

Today,, Anna Maria Pierangeli is better known as Pier 
Angeli, and Maria Louisa Pierangeli as Marisa Pavan. Today, 
both are full-fledged movie stars: Pier at MGM, Marisa for 
Hal Wallis, and they are unquestionably devoted, if oc- 
casionally squabbling sisters. Their loyalty to and affection 
for one another are beyond question. They stand together at 
every turning point in one another’s life, thrill to one an- 
other’s triumph and weep over one another’s sorrows. They 
probably would deny that their sisterly arguments bespeak 
contention, and that their careers in the same profession con- 
firm their childhood rivalry, but intriguing questions persist. 


MARISA’s sober brown eyes suggest they have known 
the taste of sorrow and frustration and silent dreams. 


|| Have time and circumstanee—and sisterly love—been able 
» heal the wound left by Pier’s 20-second head start at birth? 
oes their continual display of affection cover up deep scars 
| buged by being twins who are not as alike as two peas in a 
‘od, but who often want the same thing when, alas, there 
n't enough of the same for both? The salient—and unalter- 
ble facts—are these: 

|| Although Marisa always was the one who dreamed out loud 
‘f getting married and having a family, it was Pier who was 


| jaby. 


jushed to Pier’s side when she was hospitalized during her 
jmegnancy because of a fall during a plane ride, and she was 


ne 
1 | 


/t Pier’s side when .8-pound, 13-ounce Perry Rocco Luigi 
Damone was born to Pier. 

| But once more Marisa’s dream had come true—for Pier! 
Everyone, including Marisa, denied that there ever was 
Inything serious between her and Vic Damone, but it was a 
‘act that Vic had been dating Marisa until he and Pier sud- 
lenly rekindled the flame of a bygone romance and announced 
hat they were going to get married. 

| Marisa confounded the gossips by flying back from the 
/Plorida location on “The Rose Tattoo”—in the wedding 
zown she wore in the picture!—to be maid of honor at Pier’s 
wedding. She not only gave the wedding her blessings, but 
| appeared, as ever, in the role she always had played, her 
|sister’s best friend! 


i 
i} 
| 
| 
| 


‘be first to go the altar, Pier who was the first to have a 


To be sure, Marisa exulted in her sister’s happiness. She 


‘Ceedineees 


But here, too, friends doggedly insist that Marisa’s dream 


came true—for Pier! 


When they were children attending school together in 
Rome, Marisa was the one who revealed dramatic potentiali- 
ties, she who played Cucciolo (Dopey) in a school presenta- 
tion of “Snow White And The Seven Dwarfs.” But when the 
chance for movie stardom came—it did not come to Marisa, 
but to Pier, who had never dreamed of any such thing. 


IER and Marisa have lived well with their rivalry. They 

never have permitted it to obsess them, never allowed 
it to turn to hate, but they could scarcely deny that it was 
there—a gnawing irritation, if not a threat. 

“We quarrelled often,’ Pier admitted ingenuously when she 
discussed their childhood. “If I say green, she say red. If I 
say big, she say little.” 

As Pier herself so aptly, and significantly, characterized it, 
“We call ourselves unidentical twins.” 

They are unidentical in many senses—including appearance 
and personality. Pier is two inches taller, two pounds lighter 
and more delicate in coloring. She looks at the world through 
sparkling green eyes that spray their effervescence wherever 
they shine, while Marisa contemplates this mortal coil through 
sober brown eyes that suggest they have known the taste of 


‘sorrow and frustration and silent dreams. Pier’s hair is cop- 


pery brown, while Marisa’s is black, and her olive complexion 

is more Neapolitan than Pier’s. 
Happily, today both are beautiful, radiant young women, 
continued on page 21 
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MARISA AND PIER continued 
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has a life and career of her own 


each lovely in her own right and in her own way, neither 
trading on the appearance nor personality of the other. But 
Pier’s beauty was appreciated long before Marisa’s attracted 
attention. While Marisa did not protest this slight fate, she 
was not indifferent to it. _ 

Marisa frequently has said that her biggest regret is that 
she was born 20 seconds after Pier, and it scarcely would be 
necessary to strap Marisa to an analyst’s couch to suggest how 
important a symbol of their relationship this obstetrical in- 
equity has been. : 

Born first, Pier had a penchant for being first in all other 
things—including the affection of their late father, a con- 
struction engineer named Luigi Pierangeli. Pier herself con- 
cedes that her father’s fondness for her easily may have been 
responsible for stimulating the rivalry between herself and 
Marisa. Certainly, the quiet rumblings beneath Marisa’s stoic 
facade were not eased any during her early years in America 
when she was relegated to the background and quietly watched 
Pier lionized as a star while she remembered how her father 


“THE ROSE TATTOO’’: With Ben Cooper in the Paramount 


version of Tennessee Williams’ play, Marisa makes a strong impact. 


7 


POPULARITY of Marisa is attested to by devotion of fans. Among 
her dates recently have been Dick Egan, Ben Cooper, Perry Lopez. 


had sternly forbidden her to follow through on her own child- 
hood ambition to be a ballet dancer. 

Even for the most forbearing young woman, it was a bitter 
pill to swallow. Time and again, like a Cinderella with no 
fairy book prince to rescue her, Marisa stayed home while 
Pier and her mother went off to glamorous location trips. She 
was left alone with her thoughts, alone with the realization of 
how far 20 fleeting seconds had stretched through the years. 
Now that she is launched on her own career, Marisa is freer 
to admit in retrospect what she was reluctant to acknowledge, 
possibly even to herself, when it was happening. 


“(mj ALWAYS watched Pier’s career like a good friend,” she 

insists stoutly, only to own up with a lowering of her 
expressive eyes, “but sometimes I thought fortune had for- 
gotten me, and it was in my mind very much.” 

Even their mother, who adores them both, and who sat over 
Pier’s career like a hatching hen, has not been unaware of the 
later projection of their sibling rivalry, although she unques- 
tionably would object to slapping that label on it. Mrs. Pier- 
angeli unwittingly let this psychological cat out of the bag 
shortly before Pier’s marriage when she remarked: 

“When Pier takes the keys to the car, I hold my breath 
until she returns. She’s so quick and impulsive. But with 
Marisa, that’s different. I never have to worry.” 

This could suggest that the carefree, piquant Pier, through 
no fault of her own, was encouraged to shy from responsi- 
bility, to go her own light-hearted way, while Marisa, being on 
the more sober side, was expected to and did toe the mark. 
She was not the one to kick up her heels. She was 20 seconds 
too late. 

But it would be a distortion to dwell on the sibling rivalry 
and to ignore the wide area.of affinity between these sisters. 
an affinity which always seems to prevail in the end: 

Three days before she married Vic Damone, Pier spoke 
with loving tenderness of Marisa. 

“All our lives,” Pier explained, making it clear that she 
considered all else trivial, “Marisa and I have been insepara- 
ble. We sleep in the same bed. We are as close as any two 
people can be. If I lose a button on a jacket one day, no 
matter where she may be, she loses a button on her jacket. 

continued on page 65 
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John Wayne takes 
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By DICK PINE 


Jou WAYNE has been at or near the top of the 
popularity polls longer than any actor in Hollywood, so 
it goes without saying that more has been written about him 
| than about any other Hollywood figure. Moreover, Wayne’s 
tempestuous marriages and romances, as well as the 
sheer, exuberant, dominating personality of the guy, have © 
given impetus to enormous outpourings in print about him. 

This he doesn’t mind—any more—although it used to 
trouble him sometimes. “I am,” he says, “surprised to 
_ find, at this late date, that I am a businessman. And all 
this is good for business.” 

But he is also a forthright character who likes to keep 
_ his records straight and he wants what is printed about him 
to be true. “There’s been a lot of misconceptions about 
me... ,” he mourned, one day. 

When we suggested that we try to right some of this 
with a game of True or False, he jumped at the opportunity. 
So—here is Wayne and our True or False game. Some of 
the questions are ours and some are subjects he brought 
up himself because he had things he wanted to express. 


Q. True or false that, despite. your popularity, you are 
aloof and. a hard man to know? 

A. False—I hope! And believe. I think that impression’ 
may have got around because for years I felt unsure of 
myself. In view of what has happened to me, it may seem 
hard to believe, but I was basically a rather shy individual. 
I have always liked people and have wanted, earnestly, for 
them to like me. I was so eager. to be liked . . . and so 
afraid that I wouldn’t be . . . that for a long time I retreated 
into a sort of protective shell. It was the wrong thing to 
do, of course. You don’t get over shyness that way. I 
hope I have outgrown—or am outgrowing—all that. 

It’s about time! 

- Q. Does that mean that fundamentally you lac 
self-confidence? 

A. That was true for a good many years and for several 
reasons. I was in this picture business for about ten 
years before I ever began to take it seriously. I didn’t 
know anything about acting and didn’t want to. It was just 
a sort of light-hearted game to me. After “Stagecoach” 

I began to see what it could all mean . . . and it scared me! 
I began to think about what it meant and to worry.... 
Q. Is that why you've gotten the reputation of being 

. continued on page 25 
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A stickler for truth, John 
pulis no punches but gets right 
to the point in answering 


all the questions put to him 


CONTRARY to belief, fiery Latin women aren't John's favorite 
type. His wife, Pilar, is passive, completely without temperament. 
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JOHN WAYNE continued 


| 


Many think of John as the rugged outdoor type. Actually, he prefers the great indoors, 


ON LOCATION for his latest film, "Blood Alley 


ESAS Sak 


“Hollywood's greatest worrier?” Is that when it all began? 
A. That’s when it began—yes. That was when I began to 
‘worry and not just about the job I had to do, myself, in a 
‘picture.. I worried about everyone else’s job, too. I wanted 
‘nothing short of perfection. Pretty soon this worry thing had 
|a grip on me and I worried about my family, my friends and 
‘spread out to worry about world affairs. I just worried. 
| Then I found out what worry does to you. I came down 
with a grandpappy ulcer that had me in the hospital for six 
‘months—and had me living on milk and baby food for a 
|long time after that. I don’t ke hospitals or milk or baby 
food! I learned then that I would have to learn to trust 
people to take care of their own jobs, trust family and friends 
/and the world to solve their own problems . . . while I at- 
tended to my own business. I learned to delegate respon- 
_ sibility. I learned to relax. I learned that absolute perfection 
"wasn’t an absolute necessity! 

Q. Let’s change the subject for a moment. Is it true or 
false that you can be interested only in women with fiery 
temperaments? Is that why you have always preferred 
Latins? 

A. False. Pilar, my wife, is the definite answer to that 
one! It is true that she is a Latin. But no one could be 
more soothing, more downright restful to be with, than she 
is. She doesn’t know the meaning of the word “tempera- 
ment.” If I didn’t hate the word so much, I’d call her almost 
“phlegmatic.” I doubt that she ever blew her top in her life. 


His tempestuous marriages and romances, as well as his 
ominating personality, have led to misconceptions about John 


At least, I can’t imagine her doing it. Just thinking about 
her is like letting a calm breeze blow over me. . . . And her 
amused, calm tolerance when I blow my own top is an 
effective brake on my temper. 

Q. But you still don’t like to discuss women in general? 

A. Can you blame me? I was burned once too often doing 
that! 

Q. Then you think you still do blow your top too often? 

A. True. I do and I know it. I have a very low boiling 
point. If someone in my company does something I don’t 
like, well, I don’t pull any punches. I’m a cinch to get noisy 
about it. “What the devil do you mean doing a thing like 
that?” But there is this... . If he is pretty sure he was 
right about it and has the backbone to stand up and say so, 
then I’m likely to take a hitch in my bad temper. Maybe 
the guy has something there! If he has, and can convince 
me, I'll apologize. I’ve done it scores of times. 

But let me tell you something else about my blowing my 
top. If I catch someone trying to make a sap of me, if I 
detect a phony—then I blow it but good. And it stays blown. 

Q. Is it true or false that you. .. ? (Interruption here from 
Wayne.) May I put a question to myself? There are things 
I want to get straight on the record. He.asks himself: 

Q. Is it true or false that you never buy Christmas or 
birthday presents for your wife or youngsters? 

A. This one I resent very much. But it’s true. . . partly. 
I’m going to be honest about this. It started, I think, when 

continued on page 69 


JOHN frankly admits he has a low boiling point but, like all forthright people, he'll take a hitch in his temper if he's in the wrong. 
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Simmons, into hepcat occurs under Brando's exhortations. 


The fabulous Broadway mus 
to the screen with Brando 
TRANSFORMATION of the prim mission worker, Jean 


about the lusty world of 


gamblers and the 
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CANDID shot of Marlon Brando, who portrays Sky Masterson, gambler extraordinary, shows him playing organ on set of Save A Soul Mission. 


continued on page 28 
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GUYS AND DOLLS continued 


The earthy people of Damon 
Runyon’s world come to life in 
the story of a crapshooter 

who discovers the odds against 


falling in love are sky high 


MARLON BRANDO has a grip on Frank Sinatra, 


controller of the oldest floating crap game extant. 


| 
i 


STAKING his personal fortune against the souls of his fellow crapshooters, convert Brando hopes to lure them to Save A Soul Mission. 
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WARMING UP to love in Goldwyn picture are Jean Simmons 


and Brando. As Sister Sarah Brown, she wins his heart, saves his soul. 
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Nathan Detroit (Frank Sinatra, right) who prefers horses. END 


. % MISS ADELAIDE (Vivian Blaine, above) laments her 14-year engagement to 
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)| JEFF never admitted his 


loneliness but friends were 


| aware that he missed Marge. 


TOGETHER on the same 
end of the wire is the way. 
the Chandlers prefer to be. 


‘Again the Chandlers have 


found that love can’t be ended 


_ by legal decree. Will their 


reunion carry out the promise 


of “this time forever’’? 


By BILL TUSHER 


Jeff Home 
To Stay? 


Tue TALL, bronzed young man with the shock of 
iron gray hair gently closed the door to his room at the 
Phoenix Palms Hotel in Phoenix, Arizona, and turned to the 
striking brunette who had come in with him. 

“T think we gave them the slip,” he grinned in his pleasant 
baritone voice. Their eyes met, and they fell into an embrace. 

Word had gone out in Hollywood that they would be stay- 
ing with his friend, Leo Durocher, ex-manager of the New 
York Giants. It was a hoax designed to give them that 
precious commodity—more time together, more time to redis- 
cover one another. 

A lonely, empty year had gone by, but they had snatched 
their marriage from the brink of an eternity of such emptiness. 
Just a few more weeks, and Marjorie’s interlocwtory decree 
would have been final. A year ago, they had saiily agreed that 
divorce was the only way out. Now they kad come to realize 
that they didn’t want out—that reunion was the only way out 
of their aching loneliness. 

Jeff Chandler reached into his pocket. 

“Honey.” he said diffidently, “I have something for you.” 

continued on page 33 
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JEFF CHANDLER continued 
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Ii} remained in touch with his family even during their separation 


He took his wife’s wrist and fastened on it a gold bracelet 
| from which dangled a gold charm. Misty-eyed, Marjorie held 
_ the charm up to the light to read the inscription. There was 
no space between the words. They were spelled out in script. 
one word joined symbolically to the other. 
| “This time,” she read in a whisper, “it’s forever.” 
Jeff's vow was deep with meaning and promise. He allowed 
} no space between the words because he wanted no more 


spaces between himself and Marge. The pledge was engraved 
not only on the charm, but in his consciousness. Absence and 
_ loneliness had given him the full measure of his marriage. It 
_ bespoke his quiet determination to make this reconciliation 
4 _ succeed where two previous patch-ups had failed to withstand 
_ the pressures of time and tension. 

q||| Are Marge and Jeff at last free of the ancient dilemma of 
| two people so much in love they can’t live without each other, 
| and so headstrong that they can’t live with each other? Are 
_| Hollywood skeptics justified in asking if it will last—and 
| infuriating Jeff when they do—or has the marriage emerged 
_ indestructible from the stress and strain of three anguised 
| | separations? 

| There is persuasive evidence that the latter is true. 

| 

i 


| As in most off-screen marriage difficulties, there was no 
| heavy, neither Jeff nor Marge. It is relatively easy for people 
who live a static life to adjust in the first year of marriage, 
but. with Jeff’s rapidly rising stature in the movie industry, 


is HARD a tell shat s Raeaiec: ua llse pean: holiday, 8 year 
old Jamie (left), 5 year old Dana or their handsome, bronzed Dad. 


never go home; here he is with-two reasons why they were wrong. 


he and Marge constantly were confronted with new chal- 
lenges. They no sooner settled down to one mode of life than 
Jeff’s continuing success, and the mounting pressures of his 
career, rendered their previous adjustments obsolete. 

But while the eleventh hour reconciliation caught Holly- 
wood’s most astute pundits off balance, it was no surprise to 
Jeff’s close friends. He merely was running true to form. 
When Marge sued Jeff for divorce, everyone in Hollywood 
accepted the dissolution of their marriage as a fait accompli— 
that is, everyone but Jeff and Marge, and those friends who 
had known them for a long time. 


FTER MARGE obtained her interlocutory decree, movie- 

town oracles fully expected Jeff to marry Gloria De 
Haven. When that relationship failed to ripen beyond friend- 
ship, every major league keyhole peeper had Chandler married 
off to blonde U-I script girl Betty Abbott. Some even had 
the misfortune to be caught in print with this wedding fore- 
cast at the very time Jeff and Marge created a sensation by 
going back as Mr. and Mrs. 

If history repeats itself in Jeff’s marriage—and it cannot 
be denied that it does—it proves one conclusive thing: that 
sooner or later, no matter how they fuss or how seemingly 
wide the breach, Jeff comes back to the woman he loves, and 
the woman he loves wants him to come back to her. 

Jeff Chandler is and has been throughout the marriage— 
even when he was not living with Marge—the epitome of 
constancy. He has dated many women, but loved only one. 
And from the beginning, it has been a deep and impassioned, 
albeit a stormy, love. Jeff was so deeply in love with his wife 
that he celebrated his first wedding anniversary by going 
through a second wedding ceremony. 

Far from having changed, Jeff is now what he always has 
been—a one-woman man. It generally was assumed that when 
Jeff and Marge separated, it was because Jeff had tired of the 
continued on page 34 
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ALL WET—that's the word for skeptics who predicted Jeff would 
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JEFF CHANDLER continued restraints of holy wedlock, because he had surrendered to his 
restlessness, and because he suffered a recurrent need for yaca- 
tion from marriage. Yet the facts do not support these 


suppositions. 
No matter what their problems, Jeff never has regarded his 
Career may once have been marriage lightly, or Marge less than reverently. It was not 


Jeff who despaired of making his marriage work, but Marge 
an obstacle for Jetf and who despaired of competing with his career. When, two years 

after their first reconciliation, they made headlines with their 

second separation, it was not Jeff who took a runout powder. 
Marge, but now work and love but Marge who sent Jeff packing. 

From all that could be gathered, Marge had had her fill of _ 
have achieved harmony Jeff constantly taking off on personal appearance tours, on 
benefits and faraway locations, and of having an exhausted 
man on her hands when he was home. The locations she may 
have been willing to abide as an occupational necessity, 
but when shop was closed she felt her man should belong to 
her, not to his clamoring and possessive public. — 

A bounder would have jumped at this green light to return 
to the vaunted joys of single-blessedness, but Jeff received his - 
wife’s ultimatum gloomily. He greeted Marge’s decision with 
regret, where many unleashed men would have met it with 
a pose of rancor and a surge of relief. 

“There’s not going to be any divorce if I can help it,” 
Jeff said frankly. “I have taken an apartment, and I hope 
Marge and I can later work out our troubles.” 


VEN WHEN Marge finally took her grievances to court. 
her bill of particulars was tempered by an admission 
that Jeff never had fallen out of love with her. She com- 
plained of his continuous and complete absorption in his 
career, but she conceded that she was still the only woman | 
in whom Jeff was absorbed. 
Marge’s decree was still warm in her hands when it was 
apparent that Jeff was sadly miscast as a roué. He was a pipe 
and slippers guy who missed his wife and his two daughters. 
While gossip had him headed for the altar with Gloria De 
Haven and then Betty Abbott, he never was so engrossed in 
' dates with either of these dolls that he did not phone home 
every night—whether he was in Apple Valley, Las Vegas or 
New . York—and talk to his daughters, and to Marge. 

Jeff bought a ranch house, avec swimming pool, in sun- 
blistered Apple Valley, and fled there as a sanctuary from the 
whirling Hollywood merry-go-round. But the more he escaped 
the tensions of his profession, the more he realized that what 
had agitated him was the pressures of work, not of marriage. 
It was obvious, as he sorted his thoughts, and shied from 
marriage to other women, that he did not consider the divorce 
a release from bondage. To him, the imminent end of his 
marriage was more exile than freedom. 

He tried in vain to forget Marge in a whirlwind of dates 
and in an orgy of work in which he fanned out as a recording 
artist, a lyricist and a night club singer, but he couldn’t brain- 
wash himself of the woman he loved. He wrote songs in an 
effort to forget her, but when he recorded “That’s All She’s 
Waiting To Hear,” his friends knew it was a hopeful over- 
ture to Marge. He couldn’t get her out of his system. He 
had bought the place at Apple Valley as an ostensible 
bachelor retreat, but more often than not he turned the keys 
over to Marge, who spent week-ends there with the children 
while Jeff was on location. It became more of a getaway place 

for the family than a hideaway for a desert romeo. — 
It was not surprising, as the separation dragged on, that 
Betty Abbott and Jeff hit it off well. Betty is a warm, intelli- 


MORE relaxed since his wandering's over, Jeff gives the 
impression of a man at peace with himself and the world. 


REHEARSAL shots for “Female On The Beach" with Joan Crawford show Jeff and his other love—his work. Next is U-I's “The Spoilers.” 


gent and sympathetic girl, probably as real in her way as Jeff 
is in his. But while clucking gossip columnists jumped at 
marital conclusions, Betty never nursed any illusions about 
her gangling friend with the iron hair. 

“Betty always knew Jeff was stuck on Marge,” was the 
way one pal of Jeff’s wrapped it up. : 

Since the reconciliation, Jeff has undergone a spiritual trans- 
formation. It was not as a movie star, but as a private citizen 
that he and Marge took their daughters, Jamie and Dana, to 
the press preview of Disneyland. Even though Jeff invoked 
no privileges of his profession and bucked the impossible 
crowds with the rest of the disgruntled peasants, he was more 
serene and happy than I have seen him in more than a year. 
He had that comfortable “I’m:back-home-with-my-wife-and- 
kids, and-I-don’t-have-to-prove-anything” look. And on him 
the look looked mighty good. é 


mw N TERMS of his own personality, in terms of the kind of 

a guy he is, and the kind of a life he’d like to lead, Jeff 
hasn’t changed. But in one respect he has changed. He’s 
changed from an unhappy guy to a happy guy. The reconcilia- 
tion is that simple—and that important, as it would have to-be 
to a one-woman man. He walks a one-way street. and when 
the detour sign’s out, no other road will do. 

Ever since Jeff finished work on “Away All Boats” at U-I, 
he and Marge have been enjoying married life as possibly 
they’ve never enjoyed it before. They are relaxed and care- 
free, not under the gun—and sure! 

He spends many of his afternoons tinkering around at 


his new office in town, as happy as a boy with a new bicycle. 
And he does this with the evident blessings of Marge. He 
appears to have placed his career in perspective, and he ap- 
pears to have reached agreement with Marge on what he owes 
his career, and what he owes her. In short, he has arrived at 
a rapprochement in which he neglects neither of his loves— 
his wife nor his work. 

But since they kissed and made up, Jeff has become more 
addicted to privacy. He has ruled out all interviews until 
further notice, and he constantly goes forth in public with 
Marge and the children in the devout, but usually futile, hope 
that he won’t be recognized. He appreciates that this is the 
not-too-awful yoke of the movie star, but he feels there should 
be a time and a place for everything, and more than anything 
else, he feels that now is the time for Marge, and the place is 
anywhere he takes her. 

It is not a new Jeff Chandler that has been produced by 
the reconciliation, but a return of the old Jeff. He’s a full, 
content young man in his house on the hill, with his striking 
wife and his doting daughters. 

It’s just like old times as he’s sprawled out comfortably in 
the big easy chair near the fireplace, even as was his wont 
before he and Marge broke ranks. And once more he haunts 
his basement workshop, wearing his carpenter’s belt with its 
hammer and pliers. Once more he’s busy redecorating the 
house, fixing odds and ends, making furniture and manning 
his power tools with his old do-it-yourself fervor. 

Jeff Chandler has come home, and evidently he has come 
home to stay—becauSe he is a one-woman man. END 
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JANET LEIGH: 
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She barned - 


THE HARD WAY 


An ostrich may hide its 
head when trouble’s up, but 


not Janet! She’s found 


that facing facts pays off 


at Pe: | 
RUMORS of a rift between her and Tony used to disturb Janet, 


but she's found a sense of humor the best way to counteract gossip. 
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By PEER J. OPPENHEIMER 


Fe OT LONG AGO, Janet Leigh surprised her friends 
with the announcement that she had become associated with 
a dress firm in New York. This was more than the casual 
endorsement practiced for years by stars. Janet’s agreement 
required active participation—which meant giving about a 
fourth of her time to the new venture. That, at a stage of 
her career when time was at a premium, when her agents had 
to turn down film commitments which would have netted her 
considerably more than she can realize at present as an 
associate of a wholesale dress firm. Why then juggle her film 
commitments to work in a commercial enterprise, about which 


. she knew comparatively little? 


Because Janet has gone through life with her eyes open! 

Even if it means pocketing a little less money to get estab- 
lished, it is a way to build up security outside the film industry. 

She has watched the most promising stars come and go, 
appraised the much more secure bargaining position of finan- 
cially independent actors who don’t “have to” accept whatever 
parts are offered, who can be selective and thus get better 
pictures and more pay. 

For a girl as successful, careerwise, as Janet, this might 
seem like an overly skeptical way. of looking at her future. 
But Janet learned long ago to face the facts, and that includes 
all possibilities as well as probabilities. She has found out— 
sometimes the hard way—that only a realistic attitude toward 
life will get her the things she wants—whether it’s financial 
security, contentment in her private life, or success in her 
career. Look how she really got ahead in the latter. 

When she first reported to MGM, she didn’t think she’d 
have a chance at the studio, or stay any length of time. She 
was having fun, and considered it an interesting interlude. 

It was a drama coach, Lillian Burns, who talked her out 
of this attitude. She told Janet that she couldn’t promise her 
stardom, but thought she had talent, certainly good looks, 
and, if she buckled down to work, a good chance to make 
the grade. Janet took her advice to heart, and soon was 
known as one of the hardest working, most ambitious new- 
comers on the lot. And of course, it paid off. 

Although everyone thought that she had done extremely 
well while under contract to MGM, Janet wasn’t satisfied. 

At a time when independent deals were harder to get, and © 
many of Hollywood’s top stars expressed preference for studio 
contracts and assured employment, Janet decided she’d be 
better off on her own. Subsequent deals with U-I, Columbia, 
and Warner Brothers proved her to be right. 

Janet realized that the competition at MGM was too tough 

continued on page 38 
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NO SILENT PARTNER: ee in business as member of a 


dress firm and she intends to participate actively in creating the line. 


CHATTING with buyers as they look over her new dress designs. 


Janet’s pretty head proves 


a steady one in coping with the 
details of a brand new career 


for a comparative newcomer. With the plum assignments 
going to long-time favorites like Lana Turner and Ava Gard- 
ner, the young Miss from Stockton was losing out, and through 
no fault of her own. Being assigned leads in pictures like 
“Fearless Fagan” didn’t help Janet either. She got many of 
her best parts on loan-outs to other studios. : 

While Janet wouldn’t admit that much openly, guarded 
statements shortly before she left MGM left little doubt 
why she was quitting. 

Janet learned to face facts early in her professional life, 
the result of an incident which would have made any girl 
think twice before signing even a laundry ticket. 

When she was still married to Stanley Reams, her then 
husband started a band of his own. To finance the venture, 
he had to get a loan of $1,000, which Janet co-signed. 

Considering it just a routine matter, she gave it very little 
thought—till the venture failed, and she had to pay off her 
part of the debt, even though she and Reams were divorced 
by then. To take care of her obligation she had to scrimp 
on everything from food to clothes for two years. Yet in 
retrospect, the experience proved worthwhile. It taught-Janet 
a careful, deliberate attitude toward business contracts. 

Janet is equally realistic about other phases of her career, 
particularly publicity. She knows the value of carefully 
planned and executed publicity. Even before leaving MGM she 
shopped around for a publicist, and finally signed up with 
one of the biggest firms in town. 

At the same time, she knew that saturating the public with 
one-sided publicity could hurt her progress. Thus she made 
certain that her publicity would go hand in hand with the 
kind of build-up in parts and prestige for which she was striv- 
ing. Being constantly referred to as one-half of the team of 
“Janet and Tony” was neither good for her, nor for him, she 
reasoned. Says Janet, “By necessity, Tony and I have to 
look after our own individual interests, and are better off 
being referred to professionally as Janet Leigh and Tony 
Curtis, than as ‘Janet and Tony’. 4 

Janet was fully conscious that this nttiade might bring 
repercussions. And it did. Immediately a new crop of dis- 
cord rumors were circulated. Evaluating the pros and cons 
of her decision, she convinced herself that no matter what 
was said, staying together was better proof of compatibility 
than anything else that could have been done. 


OR that matter, she found out a long time ago that over- 
emphasis on rumors—on her part that is—would lead to 
nothing but ulcers. 

When hints of a rift between her and Tony first crept into 
print, Janet was quite disturbed. Before long she realized 
that gossip is a commodity in Hollywood, that comments on 
it would only start a vicious circle of accusations and denials. 
It was much better to take it with a sense of humor. 

How well she adjusted herself was obvious by her reaction 
to an item that appeared shortly after Tony sprained his 
ankle rather badly. 

Although in pain, Tony had promised to attend a big Holly- 
wood party, and being a good sport, he went along. No 
sooner had they arrived than the pain became even more 
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DESIGNS for future financial independence explain Janet's present desire to establish herself in a new field while busy with films. 


severe. While Janet mixed with the other guests, Tony settled 
down by himself in a corner of the room. 

The next morning one columnist claimed that Janet and 
Tony had a fight the night before in which she kicked him so 
| hard he had to hobble around all evening. 

Janet was furious when she read it, but at the same time, 
when something really serious threatens her, Janet finds it 
far better to stand up to a situation than to ignore it, or let 
it get her down, and give up in tears. This was brought home 
already when she was still a little girl. 

She'll never forget the day when she wore glasses for the 
first time. No sooner had she entered the classroom than one 
kid yelled, ‘““Hey, look at four eyes.” By the afternoon, most 
of the other children had joined the chorus. Even if it wasn’t 
meant to hurt her, it was a cruel blow to Janet. 


EE 


Rather than have to take the jibes, she decided to get along 
without glasses. It was a painful experience. Bumping into 
things, she got more’ black and blue spots than the captain 
of the lacrosse team. 

Though often close to tears, she wouldn’t give in—till her 
mother hit upon an idea which was both realistic and prac- 
tical. She bought Janet another pair of glasses, with rims 
so attractive that they quickly became the envy rather than 
the ridicule of her classmates. It taught Janet that sometimes 
it was better to face situations squarely, rather than stick her 
head into the ground like an ostrich. 

She has put that into practice many times. Particularly 
when she and Tony were first married and, like most newly- 
weds, were on their model behavior to impress each other. 
Each tried to be the first to give in on points of friction, 


continued on page 40 
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JANET LEIGH continued 
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LOVE match? Janet waits to return the ball to husband Tony Curtis. | 


In both work and play, Janet’s 


“MY SISTER EILEEN’’: In the gay new Columbia musical, pleased one another in every way possible. In Janet’s case, 

Janet is consoled by Dick York (above), dances with Betty Garrett. whether Tony suggested spending an evening at the Santa 

ze x. { Monica pier when she returned from the studio, dead tired, 

ei; or visiting friends when she’d have preferred to stay home, 

she agreed so enthusiastically that it seemed all but ludicrous 
for Tony to even ask if she wanted to join him. 

This continued till a Sunday evening about four months 
after they were married, when Tony proposed a grunion hunt. 
Much to his surprise, he got a determined “no thanks.”’ 

Tony didn’t think he’d heard right. “Why not?” 

“Because I don’t like grunion hunting. I can’t stand run- 
ning along the dark beach after those wiggling little fish!” 

She thought they had reached the point where they had to 
be honest with one another, or else would continue in their 
world of make-believe till either, or both, got fed up with it, 
and possibly each other as well. ; 

Her logic was sounder than she had anticipated. A big grin 
formed on Tony’s face. ‘“That’s wonderful,” he burst out. 


ROM then on, he knew he could be truthful, too. As a 
result, both felt more relaxed in each other’s company. 
For that matter, Janet is probably more matter-of-fact 
about her marriage to Tony and their chances for happiness 
than any other girl in Hollywood. 

Unsuccessful experiences in her previous married life have 
taught her that trying to “re-do” someone can lead to nothing 
but trouble. Referring to her marriage to Stanley Reams, she 
admits, “I wasn’t willing to give him a chance to learn, to 
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IN is fierce when Janet and Tony play tennis, but they have learned that compr 
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omise is the way to happiness in marriage. 
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successfully combined her intensity with a level-headed approach 


make allowances for our differences. At the same time, I 
was impatient with myself, didn’t realize that adjustments 
take time. I had to find out that each individual is different. 
As for Stan, he was equally unprepared to take over the 
responsibilities of marriage.” 

From the very beginning, she knew the difficulties she and 
Tony faced, the adjustments and compromises that would 
have to be made,*as well as the dangers that confronted their 
future. She had learned through some past hard knocks. 

Sociologists claim that occurrences in the formative years 
influence our outlook for the rest of our lives. Taking this 
into consideration, it’s doubly amazing that Tony and Janet 


have gotten along so well, for two more different personal- 


ities can hardly be found in Hollywood. 

Tony Curtis, born Bernard Schwartz, was a self-made kid, 
raised in New York’s lower East Side. He had learned about 
prejudices long before his teachers had a chance to impress 
upon him the three Rs. 

Of Hungarian-Jewish descent, he was brought up in an 
almost ghetto-like environment amidst so much local national- 
ism, that when he enrolled in grammar school he knew Hun- 
garian better than English. The holidays he celebrated, the 
customs he observed, the food he ate were so Hungarian that 
he might just as well have been born in Budapest. 

On the other side of the continent, in Merced, California, 
Janet was raisedin a typical small-town atmosphere. Her 
father, a plant superintendent, was not a wealthy man, but he 


__ could always provide his family with a comfortable home, an 


ample diet, two weeks vacation in the summer, and in addi- 
tion, put aside enough to send his daughter to college. 

That these two people, so different in background and out- 
look on life have made a workable marriage, is largely due 
to their frank acknowledgement of their differences, and their 
willingness to share the adjustments. 

So far, the biggest crisis Janet has faced_was the loss of 
her first baby. 

As she had wanted a child for so long, the news that she 
was “expecting” ushered in the happiest, most exciting phase 
of her life. Losing the baby, and without a husband at her 
side to console her—Tony was in Hawaii on location at the 
time—might have had much more serious consequences to 
someone less self-disciplined. 

When the doctor, a woman, came into Janet’s room, she 
feared the same reaction she had witnessed so many times on 
similar occasions. Instead, she found a pale, but composed, 
patient. There was no self-pity in Janet’s voice when her 
first question was whether or not she could have another child. 

“Of course you can,” the doctor assured her. 

Janet managed a smile. ‘Then this isn’t so hard to take.” 

She went even one step further. Rather than moping about 
her ill-luck, though a mother in hope only, she started making 
detailed plans how to raise her child, or children. That takes 
courage. But then, Janet has learned the hard way that only 
a positive, realistic attitude can assure her the success, the 
happiness and peace of mind which every woman wants— 
and so few achieve. END 
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If you're wondering what’s 
become of Audrey, she and Mel 


are on location in Rome, 


filming Tolstoy’s famous novel 


| 
i 
| 


AUDREY waits for a 
cue, wearing a period 
gown for the Czar’s ball. 


LOVE scenes should be 
easy for Audrey and Mel 
Ferrer, who are happily 
married off the screen. => 


es is Henry Fondo, who plays the awkword, kindly 


Pierre. 


RELAXING between tak 


eas Continued 
on page 44 


BRISK card game occupies the lunch break for the Ferrers and Henry Fonda. Mel and Audrey are living on 


a Glamour and drama—the 


versatile Audrey finds both in 


i her challenging new role 


MAY BRITT, the lovely Swede who plays 


Sonja, enjoys Fonda's jokes between scenes. 


an Italian farm near Rome. 


ING from the army of Napoleon, Audrey reflects the 


Hising tension as the historical drama approaches its climax. 
| 


ARTS cre dancing in a Moscow ballroom for a scene from 
xe exciting drama, “War And Peace,'' a Paramount release. 


WISTFUL eagerness of a girl at her first ball is conveyed by 


Audrey's expressive glance. This is her first movie since “Sabrina.” 


END 
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DORIS DAY: 


it’s mad ...it’s frantic... but one thing is certain—you’ll get 


all the news about the Melchers when you make 


| eee Doris Day, I knew from past ex- 
perience, could turn into quite a production and be a lot of 
fun. But this time I had only a couple of routine and rather 
mundane things to ask her. Should take only a moment or 
two, though. I dialed the number. 
“May I speak to Mrs. Melcher? This is—” 
“Well, hi!” came the familiar, silvery voice. ‘‘Where’ve 
you been? And what a gorgeous day! I just got out of the 
. shower. I sun-bathed all morning and just came in to do some 
packing and you should see my freckles! My studio isn’t 
going to like all these freckles! I look exactly like ‘Alfalfa’— 
you know ‘Alfalfa’, I hope. It’s so funny. I get all these 
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By HELEN LOUISE WALKER 


freckles on my face and just a couple on my back and none 
at all on my legs or arms. But I’m making some tests and the 
make-up people are moaning—simply moaning—about my 
face. 

“Of course, I’m used to my freckles, but they seem to 
bother other people. Do you get freckles? I think they’re 
sort of interesting. When I was a little girl I had an aunt who 
used to pretend to count the freckles on my nose. She said 
they were ‘little charm spots’ and she made me sort of feel 
that it was special to have freckles—oh, my goodness, will 
you excuse me a minute? The doorbell’s ringing and I'll have 
to put something on—”’ 

The phone was silent for a bit. Then Doris’s voice again. 

“Y’m so sorry! Of course I didn’t have to answer the door, 
myself, but I have a complex about doorbells and I just have 
to know who is there—when I’m at home. This was the man 
who came to connect our new automatic washer-and-dryer. - 
It’s the most wonderful thing. It simply does everything. I 
think it has human intelligence. Do you think machines can 
have human intelligence? It’s a rather frightening idea. . . 
Still, it would be nice to have machines take over all the 
dull things everyone has to do .. . like making sandwiches and 
packing trunks and... . what are some other awfully dull 
things? Sorting things to go to the .cleaners, thinking up 
different kinds of vegetables for dinner . . .” 

“Look, Doris, you said you were packing. You must be 
going somewhere and you're probably busy. I just wanted to 
ask you a couple of—” ‘ 

A cascade of giggles erupted. “I think we’re going away 
for a long week-end, but I’m not sure where—or even whether! 
Things are always happening to us to change our plans. But 
I’m packing just the same. I’m getting so I like to pack. 


2 continued on page 48 


“WHAT’S NEW? Let me see . . ." says Doris. 


“Oh, yes, Marty gave me a fur coat and two stoles.” ~ 
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t going to like those freckles, but I'm used to them. 


“1 SUNBATHED all morning and you should see my freckles! My studio isn 
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The Doris who greets you on the!) 
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But Marty just doesn’t quite understand . . . about cloth«| 
and things. } 
“Do you know what he did last spring when we wei 
planning for our very first trip abroad? We were to be gor)” 
ten whole weeks. And we were taking Terry with us. Well-|— 
Marty came home one day and said, proudly, that he ha, 
ordered our new luggage. When it came—guess what he’ |” 
bought. Three trunks. Three!} And he knew perfectly we!” 
that when I go to Palm Springs or Lake Tahoe for a week-en 
I take almost my entire wardrobe . . . and that three. trunk 
wouldn’t begin to hold what I want for three days! 


“@T ISN’T that I think I’m going to wear everything I ow 

in that three days. It’s just that if I suddenly think c 
something I’d like to put on, I like to have it there. It’s soi. 
of comfortable to know that you have all those things wit, 
you, even in a strange place. Sort of like putting down tempc 
rary roots, I-guess. Makes you feel at home. - 

“But—” the giggles erupted again. “Can you imagine th) 
three of us all over Europe—with three trunks? I don’t knox 
how many we finally took. Marty attended to it.” 

I suddenly had a fabulous mental picture of Marty, “attend| 

Sata er : 3 ing to” the number of trunks Doris felt she must have on tha’ 
AT HOME, Doris is bright and breezy and talks like a gay little trip! He began to take on heroic proportions in my eyes 
machine gun on the phone as she flits from subject to subject. “Doris,” I said, feeling guilty, “I know you’re busier tha! 
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THERE’S no trace of the light-hearted Doris as she rehearses a dramatic scene. She's really a fun gal who loves parties and picnics. 
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phone with a “Well, hi!’ is quite different from the busy film star 


" busy so I’ll be very brief. I just wanted to ask you about—” 


“T know!” she came back, happily. ‘“You wanted to ask me 


* about parties! You and I always talk about parties. Well— 


we went to the most divine party this week. It was a surprise 
for Jerry Lewis—you know how Marty and I adore Jerry. I 
don’t know exactly why Jerry rated a surprise party—it 
wasn't his birthday or anything—maybe because he has sort 
of made up with Dean. Only they haven’t made up enough 
so that Dean was there—I guess I don’t know why the party 
was given! But it was wonderful, anyway. 

“We played that horse-racing game and it’s simply the 
most. I love good games. And there was a huge cake, tall as 


_ a house, with Jerry’s name on it, and he was so funny when 


he had to cut it. And Sammy Kahn had written a lot of 
parodies on songs, all about Jerry, and they were wonderful. 
Jerry was so surprised. But so were the rest of us. I do love 
surprises!” She sighed an ecstatic little sigh. 


“There was such wonderful food, too. A buffet. I asked . 


for the recipes for everything because I’m going to give some 
wonderful parties of my own—just as soon as we get back 
from this trip—if we take it—and get things settled about my 
new pictures and— Say! Now I think of it, I’ve been planning 
to give some good parties for about a year. Of course, we 
went to Europe but—” She was obviously considering some- 


' thing. “M-mm,” she said, “It’s time I gave some parties.” 


“Have you had any good surprises lately?” I asked. I was 
beginning to feel as gay and giddy as she sounded. “Your 
family seems to specialize in them.” 

“Surprises?” She thought. “No—,” regretfully, “no—I 
can’t think of any just recently. Y know—,” she had evidently 
reached an important conclusion, “Y’know—when you're too 
busy for parties or surprises—well, you're too busy. That’s 
all.” 

There was a thoughtful kind of silence and I gathered that 
some changes were about to be made in the Melchers’ various 
busy-nesses. Just then the wind shifted or something and she 
exploded :— 

“Hi! Did I tell you what happened about the suits I said 
I wanted to get for my trip abroad last spring? You know— 
the really good suits for traveling? Well, I couldn't get things 
here to fit me—ready-made, I mean. So when I got to New 
York I ordered some custom-tailored things and had fittings. 
I was determined to have good suits! And y’know what hap- 
pened? By the time they were finished and delivered to me 
in Europe—I was ready to come home again! A fine thing! 
To get suits to travel in after I’d already done my traveling! !” 
There were silvery cascades of giggles. 

Then a small shriek. “Did I say I hadn’t had any swr- 
prises?” she demanded. “Well, what’s with me, anyhow?. I’ve 
had three in just the past few weeks and they were ail furs! 

continued on page 50 
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DORIS DAY continued 


“The first one was a full-length pastel mink coat and it was 
just delivered casually at the door one day, like a package 
from the drugstore, with a card from Marty. I ded! 

“The next one was a black diamond stole . . . gorgeous! 
Delivered the same way. You know—no fanfare. It’s such 
fun, having surprises sneak up on you that way! 


“ MAND then—and then—Marty brought home a sapphire 

stole, just like that, and said, ‘Can you use this, honey? 
I think it’s time you had some nice furs. Next time we'll get 
a white one.’ 

‘“‘And while I was squealing and hugging the sapphire thing 
... you know how I always squeal when I’m excited... . I 
suddenly said, ‘Marty Melcher! All these furs! Ill be afraid 
to wear them because I know they must be “hot.” ’ I’m not 
in pictures for nothing. I know some underworld slang. But 
Marty laughed at the gag and now we always refer to them as 
my ‘hot furs’.” 

Your reporter reports that a slight grogginess overtook her 


A top singing star, Doris is now achieving | 


just about here. “No surprises,” the girl had said, distinctly. 
And she had “almost forgotten” a trio of gorgeous fur wraps! 
My little refrain of, “I just wanted to ask you—” was grow- 
ing rather faint. It seemed to matter less and less. 

“Picnics,” Doris. was saying, firmly, to my considerable 
astonishment—I couldn’t imagine how that subject could have 
crept in. “Picnics,’ she repeated, ‘‘are very important to 
this family. But we’ve had to make some changes. Remem- 
ber how we used to go up to Griffith Park and organize base- 
ball games and things. Well, the autograph people finally 
found out and— I love to sign autographs. You know that. 
But when you’re on your own, personal, family picnic— 
Ooops! Excuse me just a moment— MAR-TY! Hi, Honey! 
I’m in here—on the phone—” Back to me again. “Marty 
just came in... I’ll be with you in a minute!” 

There were sounds of exuberant greetings and much chatter 
and little screams and Doris’s voice, informing Marty, “I’m 
on the phone and we're talking about picnics—such fun! After 
that we’re going to talk about parties—you know, the ones we 


HER ROLE in “Love Me Or Leave Me" gave Doris the opportunity to combine singing and dancing with emoting ond proved her versatility. 
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success as a dramatic actress 


) haven’t had yet.” Then her voice to me again, informing 
* me, with my favorite redundancy of this or any other week, 
“Marty just came in. Now, where were we? Picnics! 
| “Oh, yes. We've found a place in the foothills where we 
“can park and then hike wa’ay up high until we find a good 
*‘ spot. And we can take the dogs . . . it’s wonderful for them 
"\ because they have to be penned up all the time. Sometimes 
=| we feel a little bit penned up, too, so it’s wonderful for all 
’ of us to get away. 
s “We have this out-of-this-world picnic hamper that keeps 
“things hot or cold or medium and I think we're a little old- 
’ fashioned about what we like to take on picnics. Cold fried 
chicken, hot baked chili beans, potato salad, sliced ham, choco- 
late cake and—oh, yes!—quantities and quantities of dill 
pickles. I love those the best of all. Oh, please excuse me one 
" more minute—I /iave to know who’s at the door—” 
A moment later. “Flowers. I wonder who from—? And 
why—? Not Marty. He always brings ‘em. Hmmmm. 
** Where was I? I know! Machines with brains.” My slight 
gasp wasn’t noticed as she lilted on. 


2 ELL, Marty bought me a machine that not only has 

brains—it has muscles, too!” (Doris always talks in 
italics, like a gay little machine gun.) “This thing is for when 
I’m working too hard on a picture and get dumpish from not 
having regular exercise and d’you know what? You just lie 
in bed and let this thing work on you and it does everything 
you would do for yourself if you were swimming and playing 
tennis all over the place or even fencing. I think machines 
| are rather frightening—but nice. There goes the doorbell 
again.” Silence. Then, in a disappointed voice, “Just some- 
one collecting for a newspaper or something! Hz! Weren't 
you asking me about parties?” 

“What I really wanted to ask you—’ I began, for what 
seemed like the zillionth time, “—-was—” I got no further. 

Doris was saying, happily, “I’ve shopped and shopped for 
gag favors and decorations and party dishes and funny napkins 
and Marty has rehearsed and rehearsed all those wonderful 
barbecue sauces he’s going to make. Because he really does 
Jook so handsome in his big chef’s hat and apron! Terry and 
I have been simply saturated in barbecue sauces and those 
marinade things for steaks and chops. 

“And we have this simply super ‘porch room’ which we 
added to the house—it opens onto the patio and is especially 
for parties. A big room, with a lot of rush rugs and sprawly 
rattan furniture and bright-colored sailcloth drapes and cush- 
ions. I’ve been so afraid the drapes would start to fade before 
all our friends even saw them. But now, as soon as we get 
back from this trip—if we manage to take the trip—I’ll 
start on those parties! 

“I used to hate to give parties but now, since Marty told 
me—I love it— 

“Q-mi-gosh! The designer’s here to give me some fittings 
on costumes. I'll have to go. Did you say you had something 
special you wanted to ask me—besides all these other things? 
What was it?” 

“I haven't the faintest idea,” I told her, feeling somehow 
all out of breath. “I'll call you tomorrow. Or—here’s a better 
idea! I'll write you a letter and put the questions in it, just as 
| soon as I can remember what they were.” 

“Well, 4z! This has been fun! Call me when you want to 3 3 4°: 
know anything at all— And you have fun in the meantime!” aa ag 4 

I can’t think of anything that’s much more fun—or much SO SUPERB was Doris in the dramatic Ruth Etting role, she's 
more frantic—than a phone call to Doris. END now in a Hitchcock thriller, "The Man Who Knew Too Much." 
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ROCK HUDSON: 


DON’T LOOK NOW, BUT... 


Ls this guy 


sentimental! 


i : sf ss k - & A a . 
MOMs in the convertible, not the kitchen these days. Devotion of 
Rock to his mother, his favorite woman, is frank and undisqguised. 


Won Rock Hudson was working at Warner 
Brothers in “Giant” on loanout from Universal-International, 
he had to return to his home studio for a week’s retakes on 
‘All That Heaven Allows.” When he returned to Warners he 
found in his ‘dressing room, a beautifully wrapped parcel, all 
bedecked with ribbons and gold thingumajigs. Inside was a 
bottle of champagne and a card which said, simply, ‘““Welcome 
back, Rock! We missed you!”’ There was no name signed 
to it. 

“Think of that!” Rock marveled, telling about it. “TI 
don’t belong to Warners. I’m just on loan to them for this 
picture. But someone was thoughtful enough and kind enough 
to want to make me feel good about coming back, to want me 
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lt’s not the corny kind 


of sentiment that makes strong | ) 


men weep, but a real healthy 
streak that comes naturally to 


a big warm-hearted guy 


By JIM COOPER 


to feel welcome. And I can’t even say, ‘Thank you,’ because 
I’ve no idea who it was. 

“T keep thinking about it. Someone was awfully friendly 
and it made me feel pretty warm inside. I guess I’m senti- 
mental about things like that.” 

A lot of people don’t realize it, but Rock is basically an 
easy-going, good-natured person, with a sentimental streak as 
wide as anyone’s. Not the corny kind of sentiment that gets 
all wet-eyed over sad stories in the magazines or droops over 
“Jost causes,” but the straightforward, sentimental feelings 


_which come naturally to a healthy, big-hearted guy. 


He is sentimental about some of his friends, about music, 
about Christmas and birthdays and certain places he has visited. 


continued on page 55 | 
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A diffident sort of guy, Rock 


ROCK HUDSON continued 
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This guy can even wax sentimental about food on occasion! 
His trip abroad last summer brought out a lot of this. The 
mention of Rome still makes him a little glassy-eyed. 
“That Rome—” he sighs. “Remember the fountain at Trevi 
in ‘Three Coins In The Fountain’? They say that if you 
drop a coin into it you will be sure to come back. Well, 
after I’d been in Rome a day or two I hunted up that fountain 
and dropped a coin in, just for insurance. After another day 
or so I went back and dropped in some more coins. As the 
city really took hold of me, I kept on dropping coins in there 
_until suddenly I thought, ‘Look here, Hudson—if you keep 
this up you won’t have enough money to come back!’ But 
that’s the way I felt about it. 


“Wj USED to go out alone at night and walk around the 

streets in the darkness, just sort of feeling the city, 
smelling it, listening to it, trying somehow to make it a part 
of me—to keep until I can go back. I’m sentimental about 
that, all right.” , 

There were other things on the trip to cause him nostalgia, 
too. Village inns in France where the customers ate in the 
gardens and—this is where the sentiment over food comes in! 

“Not what you had to eat in the big, glittery places,” he 
made haste to add. “I didn’t see many of those, anyhow. I 
mean in the little places, some of them about the size of an 
American kitchen, where for very modest prices you ate things 
that looked and tasted like works of art. I guess they really 
were, at that, because some of those places had been in the 
same families for generations and all this knowledge had been 
handed down. They care about making it good. They’re proud 
of it. I want to visit some of those places again and one of the 
hice things about it is that I know they won’t change.” 

He is sentimentally devoted to some of the people who 
stood by him and helped and encouraged him in his early days 
in pictures when the going was sometimes pretty rough. 

continued on page 67 


KIND of shy, Rock has never suffered from a swelled head, sends literally hundreds of cards at Christmas, pe 
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rsonally wraps all gifts. 
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SMILING Rock shows his appreciation of waitress at U-] commissary 
who enjoys mothering him and insists upon ordering all his meals. 
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Judy’s return to the screen 


# 


was the most spectacular in 
years, ‘but did it peter 

out? What is behind those 
rumors of “temperament”? 


Here is the untold story 


: E N THE dark of a deserted auditorium in Pasadena, 
a group of newspaper columnists, show folk and hangers-on 
sat quietly waiting. 

On the stage, the usual chorus boys in tight pants did their 
kicks. The director who was rehearsing them paced back 
and forth. The orchestra tried a few bars, stopped on com- 
mand, started over. It was the usual hit-and-miss, dull, repe- 
titious business of rehearsing. 

But suddenly a short, plump figure wearing cotton pedal 
pushers and a loose-hanging shirt walked onto the stage. Judy 
_ Garland took her position in the rehearsal and began to sing. 
The notes of “The Man Who Got Away” magically trans- 
formed that unglamorous scene. 

I watched the kibitzers in the audience sit on the edge of 

_ their seats and watch Judy intently. 

Did Judy’s “comeback”’ fizzle? The tremendous power of 
the singer on that stage and the success of her recent tour 
of one-night stands would seem to make the answer “no.” 
But there is another side to this picture. 

We now dissolve to another scene, in a 20th Century-Fox 


le - ‘studio office. They’re casting for “Carousel,” one of the big 
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REUNION in Las Vegas finds former teen co-stars Mickey and 
Judy changed. She has been concentrating mostly on TV and stage. 


musicals of the year. The script has been sent to Judy. But 
after negotiations the word filters back: the ‘‘difficult-to-work- 
with star” is demanding too much. Her weight is up to 175 
pounds. The part went to slim, young and pretty Shirley 
Jones, the star of the movie, “Oklahoma.” 

That, of course, is the opposite side to Judy’s comeback. 

It now has been two years since she began work on that 
highly-touted comeback picture, “A Star Is Born,” and three 
years since her first comeback job, on the stage at the 
London Palladium and the New York Palace. 

Many words have flowed over Hollywood typewriters about 
whether Judy Garland could return to show business as an 
established star. 

The night “A Star Is Born” opened at the Pantages 
Theatre in Hollywood, searchlights blazed, fans yelled and 
columnists hailed her “comeback” in a picture that had been 
the most publicized in recent years. 

But what happened to that comeback? Did it stick? The 
answer seems to be, yes and no. 

Judy has returned to show business a changed woman. 
She now is established as an entertainer in the Fanny Brice- 

continued on page 59 
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Judy had to start at the bottom, 


in 1951. 


ivorce came 
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HEIGHT of Judy's career found her seeking security in marriage to Vincente Minnelli and raising of daughter L 


TRAMP NUMBER highlighted Judy's brilliant comeback at the Palace Theatre and marked the beginning of new hope and happiness. 


Al Jolson-Ethel Merman school. She piled up big grosses on 
a recent one-night-stand tour—something few performers in 
the country would dare to attempt. She signed for a big 
CBS television show. She is being wooed by Las Vegas 
night clubs. She apparently will always be in demand as a 
“live” entertainer. 

But Judy’s career in movies has definitely changed, too. 
In that realm, the highly-praised “comeback” did not pan 
out as spectacularly as perhaps Hollywood at first figured. 
No more will fans see the Judy of yore, who made at least 
one musical film a year. As Judy is a great talent, she always 
will be offered film scripts—despite the fact studios know 
she is not the easiest breeze to work with. 

But due to her weight and her script demands, Judy’s films 
will be an occasional thing. It is doubtful if she ever again 


will be a steadily-working motion picture star. Yet what films 
she will do undoubtedly will be special and noteworthy. There 
is evidence that this is the way Judy wants it—and most 
likely that arrangement will be best for her. 

By contrast, the new Judy is quite a change from the old 
variety. It is a distance not measured just in years to that 
little girl with the burning, sad eyes who worked at MGM. 
Judy was the child prodigy who, pushed by her mother, had 
worked constantly since she was a tot on the vaudeville stage. 

But the fame and fat bank account did not bring her a 
happy personal life. As she grew older, Judy had a difficult 
time finding love. There was one unhappy marriage, to David 
Rose, and then a second to Vincente Minnelli. During that 
second try, as headline readers all remember, came Judy’s 
great problems—the lack of self-confidence, boredom with 

continued on page 71 
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lf two friends hadn’t kept hammering 


away at Tab Hunter, he probably would 


be nowhere as an actor today 


let me 


T TAKES a heap o’ talent and hard 

work to make a good actor. But many 
good actors never quite make the grade. 
For success, in almost every case, they 
need a few lucky breaks plus a boost from 
someone ready to extend a helping hand. 

Handsome, husky, All-American-type 
Tab Hunter is the first to admit he had 
the somewhat unique distinction of reach- 
ing success before he became a good actor. 
Teen-age fans—older ones, too—began 
idolizing him and made him a box-office 
attraction after seeing him in his first 
sizable role—and only his second appear- 
ance before movie cameras—in “Island 
Of Desire.” The picture was less than 
great and Tab’s acting was appraised as 


~ even less than that. But the heavy fan 


mail he got and the fan magazine coverage 
started him on the road to success. 

- Later, he started working to become a 
good actor. Even the critics who had 
panned his talent earlier admitted that in 
“Battle Cry” he gave a good performance. 
And this last year, in his own words, “I’ve 
truthfully been working very hard—on 


ONE of Tab's best acting jobs was on a 
recent "Climax" TV show with Mona Freeman. 
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“They wouldn't 


qquit”’ 


acting.” His role with John Wayne and 
Lana Turner in “The Sea Chase”’ did little 
for fae but if you happened to see him 
on TV in the “Climax” presentation of the 
story of ballplayer Jim Piersall, ‘Fear 
Strikes Out,” you saw him give a fine 
performance, reflecting his recent study. 

But going back, Tab also is quick to 
admit that without the encouragement and 
help of two men he’d probably be no- 
where as an actor. 

“T’ve known since I was a little kid that 
I wanted to be an actor but I let myself 
be sidetracked. I was an idiot that I didn’t 
apply myself sooner. I could kick myself 
that I didn’t. And except for Paul Guil- 
foyle and Dick Clayton I don’t think I 
ever would have really started,” says this 
24-year-old with.unruly blond hair. 

As you probably know, Tab had a hard, 
knockabout childhood. His father walked 
out on his family, leaving his wife with 
Tab and his brother ~Walt, both very 
young, with no support. Of necessity the 
two boys were boarded out while Mrs. 
Gelien—Tab’s real name is Art Gelien— 
worked to support them, much of the time 
as a physio-therapist and ship’s nurse on 
the Matson Line. Later, she had jobs 
ashore but the boys were on their own 
during the day. 

But, fortunately, Tab’s mother—‘a 
wonderful woman with great, great faith” 
—managed to instill the moral verities in 
her sons. Tab early in life began to find 
spare-time jobs to pick up extra money. 
One of his favorites was working as a 
part-time stable boy at a riding academy 
near Los Angeles’ Griffith Park, when he 
was 12. He was crazy about ice skating 


- and horses and all his spare cash went for 


those sports. 


It was at the stables that Tab first met 


Dick Clayton. 

“Dick was an actor then. He had a 
real slick convertible and he seemed to 
have a different pretty girl with him every 
week-end when he came to ride. He liked 
me and a couple of other kids who always 


By DENNIS JAMES 


Star of TV’s “On Your Account” 


hung around and used to take us for a ride 
in his car and buy us ice cream. I thought 
he was great. I saw him just about every 
week for three years,” recalls Tab. 

Meantime, Tab appeared in his first | 
school play, ‘Wedding Shoes,” while © 
attending Mt. Vernon Junior High and — 
this first dabbling in acting intrigued him 
so much that he persuaded his mother to | 
let him enroll after junior high graduation | 
at a professional dramatic school. | 

“But in all honesty, I must admit I 
didn’t take advantage of the training. I 
was more interested in the idea that ali 
classes were in the morning and I could 
spend afternoons skating or riding,” says 
this candid young man. 

Tab matured early. At 15 he was as tall 
as he is now, although not so husky, and 
his restless spirit had also reached its full 
proportions. A half-year later, aching to 
go away to far places, he persuaded his 
mother to let him enter the Coast Guard. 
Naturally, he exaggerated_his age. After 
boot training on a tiny Pacific island he 
was transferred to the Coast Guard School: 
in Groton, Conn. And while there, his 
mother wrote that his old friend Dick 
Clayton was working in a New York mu- 
sical comedy. 

On a week-end pass Tab went to New 
York, had a jovial reunion with Dick and 
that’s when their real friendship started. 

“Every week-end I could make it I'd 
go down to Dick’s apartment. I nearly ate 
him out of house and home and he got 
me tickets for shows, because I never 
seemed to have any money. But more 
importantly, he convinced me that I could 
be an actor someday if I’d work. 

“Dick kept hammering at me that I had 
to study. I didn’t realize at the time how 


See Dennis James daily on “On Your 
Account,’ CBS-TV, 4:30 p-m. EST, 
sponsored by Procter & Gamble. 
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important his advice was, but I do now. 
We've remained friends through the 
years. He became an agent and now that 
I’ve just switched agencies he is my agent. 
Isn’t that the long arm of coincidence? I 
should point out that Dick now is happy 
that in the last year I’ve been really tak- 
ing my work seriously and have been 
studying, hard! 

“Even now I lack complete confidence 
and I was scared blue to tackle that live 
TV show for Climax. Dick was there for 
the dress rehearsal—and that was before 
he was my agent—and he sure did help 
my morale. He’s a real friend and I owe 
him a lot.” Tab adds. 

Paul Guilfoyle he credits with giving 
him confidence for the first time because 
it was Paul, an actor and dialogue di- 


rector, who got him his first break in 
“Tsland Of Desire.” 

The Coast Guard discovered when Tab 
was still 16 that he was under age and 
he was quickly discharged. He returned to 
the West Coast, had a succession of odd 
jobs, then a chance meeting with an agent 
resulted in his first brief role in “The 
Lawless.” But nothing happened. Tab 
went back to odd jobs. 

Meantime, he went backstage at the 
Coronet Theatre one night after a per- 
formance of ‘Skin Of Our Teeth” and met 
Guilfoyle who had directed the play. Dur- 
ing the next two years he met Guilfoyle 
on only two other occasions, but then in 
1949 Paul, whose memory was long, got 
Tab that break he needed. Director Stuart 
Heisler told Paul about the difficulty he 


EVEN now Tab admits he lacks complete self-confidence, but he's taking his work seriously these days and is studying hard to improve as an actor. 


was having in finding a young actor to 
play the under-aged Marine in “Island.” 
“T know a kid just like that, who went 
in the Coast Guard when he was only 
15,” Guilfoyle told his friend Heisler. 
Paul located Tab, took him to Heisler and 
producer David Rose for an interview and 
talked them into giving Tab a test. 
“Then for a month, four nights a week, 
Paul worked with me on the script before 
I took my test,” Tab recalls. “Paul gave 
me the confidence I needed so badly and 
he literally made me get that role. Maybe 
I wasn’t good in the picture, but it did get 
me started. So I certainly have to say that 
on Paul’s account, I’m very grateful, too. 
Without Dick and Paul, I’d probably still 
be nothing. And I’m proud and gratified 
that we’re all still good friends.” END 


———— 
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HAL MARCH: 


After 18 Years, 
— the Jackpot 


Hal March put everything he had into his drive for success 


and scored a grand slam with “‘The $64,000 Question”’ 


T SEEMS like past history now— 
although it was only a few months ago 
—that Imogene Coca said of Hal March, 
“He’s going to be a big star. I’d put a bet 
on it.” She should have gone for the 
$64,000. For shortly thereafter, Hal be- 
came quizmaster of that phenomenal CBS 
show, “The $64,000 Question.” It had its 
debut in June of this year and in ten 
weeks made mincemeat of all its competi- 
tors. Not only that, but 50,000,000 viewers 
have turned it into the top show on video. 
Everybody watches. Jack Benny in- 
cluded. Newspapers, magazines and news 
services splash announcements across the 
continent about the show’s contestants, 
debate their chances of winning the loot 
and warn them about federal taxation. 
A usually sober-minded columnist de- 
voted a couple of days to discussing the 
superiority and spiritual, lift of a program 
that represents the American dream. You 
can go from rags to riches on Hal March’s 
show—not because you’re lucky or can 
crack peanut shells with your ankle, but 
because you possess a fantastic memory 


_ina field that has nothing to do with your 


ordinary life. When Gino Prato, a Bronx 
shoemaker who’s had operas running 
through his head since childhood, settled 
for 32,000 smackers, the whole world 
smacked its lips in delight. When last seen, 
Gino was strolling in Italy with Ambas- 
sador Luce and Joe DiMaggio. “It hap- 
pened to him,” other opera lovers say, 
“Tt could happen to me too.” 
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The $64,000 question may not bring the 
high tone of intellectualism to a medium 
which is generally lowbrow, but at least it 
has taught a lesson to cynical program 
directors. The American public is not 
composed of morons, and the man (or 
woman) on the street may be a match for 
a college professor any day. 

Riding the crest of this revolution in 
thinking is Hal with a five-year contract 
and a good enough salary to not mind 
handing out those thousands to others. 

“T love this show,” he says. “Where else 
could I get a chance to meet such rich 
people? And this a real legit operation. 
That’s why it’s just as exciting to me as 
to the audience. I don’t see the questions 
until Lynn Dollar—now there’s an appro- 
priate name if I ever heard one—hands 
them to me.” 

And when Lynn leads a lucky contestant 
—one who’s hurdled the jumps for smaller 
change and is ready to break the bank— 
to the isolation booth, Hal’s palms sweat. 
“Sure I get nervous,” he says. “If too 
many people miss a stake like that, who 
do you think’s going to be the most hated 
man om TV?” 

The way it looks now, Hal—if he is not 
already—is more likely to be the most 
famous man on that magic screen. The 
fact is, he can hardly believe it. For 
eighteen years he’d been knocking him- 
self out in show business. He had the 
kind of face that always made people 
say, ‘“Haven’t I seen him somewhere be- 


By FLORENCE EPSTEIN 


fore?” They probably had—in any num- 
ber of places from crummy night clubs and 
burlesque houses to three-second takes in 
motion pictures. He’d appeared on “The 
Colgate Comedy Hour” and was a fre- 
quent guest on Perry Como’s show. But 
even though Hal’s act was always great, 
he didn’t become—until recently—a big 
Star in his own right. It was just one of 
those things. Ri oe 

When he tried out for the $64,000 job 
he had to buck competition from 300 
screen celebrities, commentators, actors 
and top emcees who also applied. Maybe 
it was luck, maybe it was an inevitable 
conclusion that Hal should win. He’d put 
everything he ever had into his drive for 
success, and someday it had to pay off. 


E WAS: born in San Francisco 35 

years ago. There are three sisters 
and one brother in the family, buf Hal’s 
the only entertainer. His father ran a 
grocery and delicatessen store and Hal 
spent his impressionable youth listening 
to the customers, Even before he wore 
long pants he had a big enough repertoire 
of comic dialect to make a living. 

He was in a hurry to acquire those 
pants. When he was 12 he appeared in 
an operetta at junior high and never got 
over the sound of applause. He left high 
school at 17 to join a night club act 
which traveled around California. He’d 
been offered a scholarship to the Pasadena 


continued on page 64 
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“SWHO do you think will be 
the most hated man on TV if 
someone misses that $64,000?" 


HAL MARCH 


continued 


Playhouse but he turned it down be- 
cause he “couldn’t waste time getting 
started.” At the age of 21, he knew every- 
thing there was about burlesque, but it 
didn’t do him much good in the Army to 
which he was called in 1941. For three 
years, he was a radar operator in the Coast 
Artillery. When he was discharged he be- 
came “the worst radio announcer ever to 
hit San Francisco.” 

Fortunately he didn’t stay there long. 
In 1944 he rode down to L.A. to storm 
that citadel. He very nearly starved to 
death. But then he teamed up with a 
fellow named Bob Sweeney and ate good 
for 89 weeks while their CBS comedy 
show. lasted. When the team split up Hal 
worked as a single—in radio soap opera 
and on the “Sam Spade” series. He was 
the first Harry Morton of the Burns and 
Allen show, and when Marie Wilson 
needed a sweetheart for “My Friend 
Irma,” he answered the call. Once, when 
Hal played a butler on “The Cavalcade Of 
Stars” he had the distinction of getting 
his nose broken in front of everybody by 
a bottle that slipped out of Jackie Glea- 
son’s hand. It hurt, but it got laughs. 

Wherever you looked, you found Hal. 
You can see him now in MGM’s new 
musical, “It’s Always Fair Weather,” 
where he turns up hilariously as a punch 
drunk fighter. If he’d made the movie 
later this year he might have been one of 
‘the stars. Even so his highly skilled acting 
will help sell that picture. 

More than a comic, Hal has an appeal 
as a human being that people respond to. 
It’s a quality Imogene Coca was search- 


HAL loves his work. "Where else do | get 
a chance to meet such rich people?" he asks. 
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REACHING for a question: Hal's fast-paced life has so far left him no time for marriage. i. 


ing for last year when her TV show needed 
something like a blood transfusion. She 
kept looking for a leading man who’d make 
her feel warm and funny. “I want Hal 
March,” she’d tell the producers who 
wanted aspirin. They didn’t listen. “I 
want Hal March,” she moaned, threat- 
ening to expire. So, finally, they gave her 
Hal March and the show bloomed. 

“You know, he inspires me,’ Imogene 
said. “Like one night I had a pencil in 
my hand and got an irresistible urge to 
draw a mustache on him—even though it 
wasn’t in the script. I had to do it. Peo- 
ple told me later it was great.” 

About that time Hal started a show of 
his own, originating in Hollywood. He and 
Tom D’Andrea figured théy could pull a 
million laughs out of joshing the Army 
and went into partnership. They appeared 
every week on NBC-TV as “The Soldiers.”’ 
When “The $64,000 Question’ came 


along Hal staggered his friends with his . 


work schedule. He spent one night a 
week in a Manhattan hotel, two nights on 
coast-to-coast planes and four in his 
duplex apartment in West Hollywood. 

“T go through so many time shifts,” he 
said, “I don’t bat an eye to find my watch 
three hours off.” 

This pace that kills hardly seemed to 
bother him. “Luckily, I can sleep any- 
where, anytime,” he said, casually. 

But whether he knew it or not the pres- 
sure was building. Last August he told a 
newspaper reporter that he and D’Andrea 
were splitting. “I would pull out even if 
there was no $64,000 question,” Hal said. 


“Tom and I have simply become emo- }» 


tionally incompatible.” 
Of his duplex apartment in Hollywood 


—where he designed most of the furniture | 


—he says, “It’s pretty nice for an old 
vaudeville Joe.” 


Of his bachelorhood he says, “My life | 


was never sufficiently stabilized to make 
me a good husband, although I’ve met) 
girls who would have made wonderful | 
wives.” If people sniff at that explanation, 
he’s got one they can’t question. It’s—| 
“Tm willing, but haven’t the time.” 

He does have time to relax once in a 
while. He’s a great record collector and 
mad about sports. Somewhere back in the! 
days of struggle he let off a lot of steam} 
in the San Francisco boxing rings where | 
he fought 25 bouts as an amateur. He} 
doesn’t box anymore. In fact, he’s made| 
a surprising switch. He spends his free! 


time punching typewriter keys—he’s seri-| 7 


ously interested in writing. Right now,| 
he’s at work on a psychological novel in| 
which he’ll trace the development of six| 
conflicting facets in one man’s character. | 

Like most first novels it may be auto- | 
biographical. If so, Hal March is like’ 
many other well-known comedians and 
television personalities. He’s deeper and 
sadder than the glittering smile would | 
have you know. 

But not so deep or so sad that he isn’t | 
having a ball every Tuesday night when | 
he comes into many millions of American 
homes as host—and as an instrument of | 
Fate—to the kind of people who would 
be welcomed in anyone’s living room. END | 
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‘he next day. If either one of us gets a 
}bld or a stomach ache, the other one 
pels it.” 
|| Pier even voluntarily shed light on then 
urrent rumors that she and Marisa were 
the outs because of her engagement to 
"ic Damone. 
‘| “When I told her Vic and I were en- 
aged,” she admitted, “it was a terrible 
hock. She took it very hard. But it was 
‘ecause she didn’t want to lose me. She 
yas so upset by the thought of us being 
)eparated that she couldn’t talk to me. 
"or a week, we just said hello to each 


| In the year since Pier’s marriage, time 
‘aas wrought its not uncommon miracle. 
She and Marisa no longer sleep in the 
jsame bed. It is perhaps no longer a case 
of Pier making the bed, and Marisa lying 
jin it. For the first time in her life, Marisa 
is no longer in the_shadow of her .20- 
ysecond older twin. She shows signs of 
sithriving on her independerice. Both she 
_and Pier, each in her own way, seem hap- 
‘pier than ever. 

. Marisa, once the usually overlooked 
‘also-ran, has gone from one important 


motion picture to another (“Rose Tattoo” 


|!to “Diane”), and what must surely be the 
‘ultimate triumph for her, she has been 
||signed—on her own merits—to do a pic- 
ture for MGM, her sister’s studio. 
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Marisa and Pier: 


continued from page 21 


Feuding Twins? 


Each of the unidentical twins now has 
an identity of her own—as well as a per- 
sonality and appearance of her own. 

Even before Pier married, Marisa was 
scrupulous to lift herself by her own boot- 
straps. Only once, and then by chance, 
did they make pictures at the same studio 
—when Pier starred at Warners in ‘The 
Silver Chalice” and Marisa did “Drum 
Beat” with Alan Ladd. 

And, as it turned out, both Pier and 
Marisa had been considered for ‘“The 
Rose Tattoo,” which fell to Marisa. That, 


- too, may have wrought some therapy. 


Once, while she was making “Drum 
Beat,” there was an inadvertent slip of 
the sardonic when Marisa remarked dur- 
ing an interview, “I had a chance to see a 
new part of the country in Arizona, 
which is so beautiful. We made nearly all 
the picture at Sedona.” 

Then Marisa turned sweetly to her sis- 
ter, who was sitting with her, and said: 

“Even my sister hasn’t had that kind 
of experience, have you?” 

“No,” laughed Pier brightly, “I’m see- 
ing America last.” 

It well could be that Marisa’s determi- 
nation to make her own way in pictures 
was not only a fight for her independence, 
but a fight to preserve her friendship with 
her sister. 

Long before Pier married Vic, Marisa 
had declared her intention of establishing 
a separate career and a separate home. 
There was no animosity, but there was a 
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RABLE until Pier (left) married Vic Damone, each sister now goes her eon == 


MARISA had her most challenging role to 
date with Ben Cooper in "The Rose Tattoo." 


definite line of demarcation. One would 
always drop by to see the other on the 
set, and their meetings always were warm 
and sincere. Whenever possible, however, 
Marisa avoided being photographed to- 
gether with Pier. 

“T want to build my own career, my- 
self,” she explained simply, “not as Pier’s 
sister.” 

More than a career of her own, Marisa 
has been making a life of her’ own. She 
has clung to and learned to rely on her 
own characteristics, and avoided the fatal 
error of mimicking her sister’s manner- 
isms, however enchanting. She has made 
an impact with ker beauty and her charm, 
and has won friends with the warmth that 
flows from her personality and her tem- 
perament. She has been rushed by some 
of Hollywood’s most formidable beaux, 
including Richard Egan, the late James 
Dean who once had eyes only for Pier, 
Ben Cooper and Perry Lopez, to name a 
few of the boys. 

“Pier and Marisa?” one of them ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘They’re as different as day and 
night! But both of them are beautiful. 
God, are they beautiful!” 

It seems that after 23 years, Marisa 
has discovered that 20 seconds don’t have 
to be an eternity. It may well be that she 
has learned the most important lesson of 
all—that what really matters is not who 
is first, but that she is in the running. 

Pier has been caught. Now it’s Marisa’s 
turn to be pursued. It appears, after all, 
that it will take more than a 20-second 
birth differential to cheat either of the 
Pierangeli twins of their happiness—even 
though they both go about it in their 
own unidentical ways. END 
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of pop tunes of day-before-yesterday 
(Victor). . . . The shoutin’est gal in 
town, and you know there’s only one 
Georgia Gibbs, belts out “I Want You 
To Be My Baby” and sounds like she 
means it. “Come Rain Or Come Shine” 


Beguine.” Charm takes the place of | 
the rhythmic throbbing we usually associ- | 
ate with this number, but with Mantovani |~ 
waving the baton, who’s to argue? Flip’s | | 
“Our Dream Waltz’—pure joy. ...I1 | 
don’t believe it myself but The Four | 
Tophatters claim you can get ‘“Forty- 


| only $98 
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i i Smart for 
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| at-home dates. 
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i ii E Colored in Oil 49¢ ie hae ; aisles—Sinatra’s back with a song and prove it with a gay, rollicking R&B 
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It BUSH PHOTO ARTS, Suite 1901, Dept. 67 a two-sided honey, with “Fairy Tale oe i. 
tae on flip (Capitol). . . . Dot’s the first in Now to get “Down To Eartha” and it } 


Bush Building, New York 36, N. Y. 

the field with “The Shifting, Whispering - 
Sands,” a folksy, C&W type on two 
sides. An interesting combo of narration 
by Ken Nordene with instrumental 
backing by Billy Vaughn. 


couldn’t be more fun. Kitt fans will be a- | 
whistlin’ these impudent tunes along with | 
tongue-in-cheek Eartha on this LP of | 
Victor’s. “The Day The Circus Left | 
Town” and “Apres Moi” are among the | 
favorites on the platter. . . . Those gay 
Caballeros, the Mills Brothers, are | 


Why be blue 
/ ze wien you can 


| 
The McGuire Sisters are harmonizing 
themselves up to high C with a two-sided 


If monthly distress—pain, 
cramps, nervous tension 
and headache — get you 
down, be smart and try 


CHI-CHES-TERS 


If you don’t get safe, quick, long-lasting relief we 
will refund your money. Fair enough? Get Chi- 
Ches-Ters and compare this medically proven, pre- 
scription-like. “‘wonder” formula with any other 
product you have used. In doctors’ tests 9 out of 
10 women got relief—often with the first dose. Why 
not you? Feel gay every day with Chi-Ches-Ters. 
Purse Pak 50¢; Economy Sizes $1.15 and $2.25. 
If your druggist hasn’t any, ask him to get some 
for you—or we will fill direct orders. 


FREE —ilustrated booklet of intimate facts 
every woman should know. Mailed in plain 


wrapper. Write todav! Chichester Chemical 
Company, Dept. 1-J, Philadelphia 46, Pa. 


hit for Coral. When those voices sing 
“Give Me Love” who could say no? Flip, 
“Sweet Song Of India” is an oldie with a 
new, smooth treatment....Jo Stafford, 
for Columbia, and Julius La Rosa, for 
Cadence, have each waxed an _ inspira- 
tional, beautifully-melodic number called 
“Suddenly There’s A Valley.” Differently 
arranged, both versions are a delight, both 
sensitive and sincere. Columbia’s reverse 
is “The Night Watch”; for Cadence, La 
Rosa sings “Everytime That I Kiss 
Carrie.” 
1 | 


serenading the senoritas with “Mi Mvu- | 
chacha”’ and they’re hard to resist. Backed §) 
by the appealing ballad, “That’s All I }) 
Ask Of You,” this platter makes good | 
listening (Decca). . . . There! He’s done 
it again! Sammy Davis, Jr., of course, | 
with another hit—“It’s Bigger Than You § 
And Me” and “Back Track!” (the first |) 
from the film, “My Sister Eileen” )—both |) 
are exciting, rhythmic ballads with the |) 
Decca label. | 


“ 


through Friday on the CBS-TV network 


~ 


: It was bound to happen—the song of from 3:30 to 4:30 p.m. EST 
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Sentimental! 


continued from page 55 - 


“There was a junior executive at Uni- 
versal-International,” he related. “You 
‘can’t use his name because he hates to see 


1 


} 


j 


it in print. And there was a girl there, 


‘too, in one of the responsible jobs. 
“You've no idea what those two did 


for me—or what they went through with 
me, either. I used to come around, grip- 


‘ing and wailing, ‘Why won’t this studio 
use me? Why don’t they give me any 
‘parts to play? Why did they put me 


| under contract if they were just going to 
‘let me sit here?’ 


_ “And they would calm me and soothe 


| me and tell’me I must be patient. They 
| civilized me, if you know what I mean. 
| They helped me to learn poise. They 
| helped me to grow up. And they cer- 
/ tainly helped me to wait for the breaks 


_that they kept promising me would cer- 
| tainly come. I wonder now how they ever 


_ put up with me! 


“Tm sentimental about those people 
| and always will be.” 
He is still very much aware of the 


H fans who first noticed him and who have 
H remained loyal to him. We have a young 


H 
{ 


relative who is pleased when she hears 
| that Rock maintains that she was one 
| of his “discoverers.” In a sense she was. 


She caught him in a small role in one of 


. his early pictures and liked what she saw. 
_ What was more, she took steps about it. 


| She wrote to him, wrote to the studio, 


demanding that they give him more parts. 
And she wrote to my wife and me, com- 


| manding us to write stories about him for 


the magazines, giving him the praise and 


| publicity she felt was due him. 


Rock was genuinely distressed when | 


| he learned that she had visited the studio 


recently on a day when the “Giant” set 
was. closed, so that he hadn’t been able 
to meet and thank her. He is sending her 
a splendidly autographed picture . . . and 
his regrets at missing her. He really 
cares deeply about such things and ap- 


| preciates them. 


| 


_ ful for any. friendly gesture or sponta- 


He has been touched by the attentions 
of other fans, too. The man in Japan, 
for instance, who sent him a huge, beau- 


| tifully painted mural, with scenes from 
nearly all of his pictures. It will have. 
_a special place in his new house. 


“The trouble and work he went to!” 
says Rock, in wonder. “And he doesn’t 
even know me!” 

He still can’t realize that his audiences 
feel that they actually do “know” him. 

For a man who has achieved such swift 
and spectacular success and who has such 
_ hordes of friends, he is surprisingly grate- 
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Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain—Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most.amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 


1S THIS GUY SENTIMENTAL! 


continued 


stopped one day at a hamburger stand in 
the San Fernando Valley. He thought the 
proprietor was looking at him curiously 
and he couldn’t understand why. 

“Say, I know you!” the man decided, 
after a moment or two, adding quickly, 
‘Don’t tell me! Ill get it in a minute—” 

Rock thought, of course, that the man 
had seen him on the screen and was pre- 
paring to accept the recognition grace- 
fully when the guy with the spatula cried, 
“Now I know! You used to come in here 
often. Driving a big vegetable truck! 
I’ve wondered where you were and how 
you were getting on. Still have the same 
job you used to have?” 

Rock (he hoped) concealed his surprise 
at this turn of the conversation and ad- 
mitted that he had changed jobs since he 
had last visited the stand, adding that he 
was “doing some work in pictures.” 

“Well, I sure hope things are going well 
for you,”. his friend remarked, heartily. 
“T always liked to see you come in here.” 

The little encounter warmed Rock's 
heart. Here was a man who hadn’t heard 
of his sudden, upward zoom on the screen, 
who remembered him as a truck driver 
and a casual customer, but who still re- 
membered him with friendliness and good 
wishes. It touched that certain soft spot 
inside of him. 

There is a waitress in the commissary 
at Universal-International who will never 
let him order his own meal. 

“T know what you like—and what’s 
good for you,” she informs him, firmly. 
“Now, you just leave it to me and I'll 
bring you something nice. And it will be 
a surprise !”’ 

“She really knows if there is something 
on the menu that I particularly like,” he 
says. “She has actually remembered over 
a long period of time—and I get a better 
lunch if she selects it than I would if I 
chose it all myself. She’s wonderful.” 

But it is the warm, personal interest 
she takes in him—not the food she brings 
him—that pleases him. - 

He is sentimental about presents, en- 
joys giving them and devotes a lot of 
thought to selecting what he gives to suit 
the tastes of the recipients. He likes to 
receive them, too, as who doesn’t? But 
his special appreciation goes to the ones 
which have been chosen with his own 
tastes and needs in mind. He remembers 
one friend who must have spent days 
shopping for a certain hard-to-find record 
he had heard Rock mention and that 
record is one of Rock’s treasures. 

People who have had fun with him at 
his “do-it-myself’’ parties have contrib- 
uted small, but valued gadgets. A trick 
vegetable cutter. A fancy paper towel 
dispenser. A really efficient can opener. 
Rock likes ’em. 

“Maybe some of them came from the 
five-and-ten,” he remarked. “But they 


for him,-as most actors do! This gesture | 


IN HIS latest movie, “All That Heaven uit 
Allows,"" Rock is reunited with Jane Wyman. | 


thought behind the gift that counts,’ but + 
itjs true.” 

Perhaps his favorite present of all time 
was one which was inspired by an off-hand, 
nostalgic remark he made at a party one | 
evening. He wondered what had become | 
of the old-fashioned player pianos he | 
remembered from his childhood. “I'd like 
to hear one of those right now,” he 
averred. “I wish I had one.” ire 

These people must really have been -:» 
fond of Rock because they banded to- 
gether and shopped for one of the old >» 
players to surprise him on his birthday. ))) 
It took a good deal of doing to locate the 
piano in the first place and a great deal || 
more searching in odd places to find 
enough of the old, perforated paper rolls 
to make the purchase worth while. i 

But they did it and, despite the fact }) 
that Rock owns one of the finest record 
players made, as well as a fabulous col- }) 
lection of fine recordings to play on it, the 
old player piano is one of his favorite } 
belongings and often furnishes bursts of |} 
merry, old-fashioned tunes at his parties. }) 

A sentimental gift which was inspired / 
by a sentimental remark he happened to 
make without giving it much thought! | 

Christmas, of course, is a hugely. senti- “}) 
mental occasion and there are certain in- | 
dispensable rites connected with Rock’s 
holiday. He must, for instance, go to a 
Christmas tree lot, select his own tree and ‘}> 
lug it home in his car. He must trim it ') 
himself, too, although he isn’t averse to |) 
some friendly assistance with this, accom- 
panied by appropriate Yule merriment. 

He shops tonscientiously for the pres- |) 
ents he gives—none of this business of 
having a secretary or a “shopper” do it 


really means something because Rock 
hates to shop and avoids it during the rest | 
of the year if he possibly can. He wraps 


mental chore, since Rock’s big fingers are 4 
not too adept with ribbons and bows. But | 


were things I needed and hadn’t thought - it’s part of Christmas 
it Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug count- abs Pp z ? whine read 
\ Se OTS back guarantee. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. of. It may be corny to say that ‘it’s the He sends hundreds of cards and | 
dia ht e 68 : 4 : Spree | 


resses all these, himself. That usually 
neans that he doesn’t get them into the 
nail until several days after Christmas 
jut he doesn’t think that matters. If you 
jeceive a card from Rock, your name on 
he envelope will be written in his own 
old script. 
| Remembering the help he has had with 
lis own problems, he takes a sincere and 
ractical interest in those of other people 
young beginning actors under contract 
\t the studio, people he meets on the set. 
Je wants to help and encourage and very 
)ften manages to do it. But he is so diffi- 
Jent about these activities that it is 
\iffcult for him to find out’ very much 
ibout them. 
| “All right,” says Rock. “So I guess I’m 
‘entimental. But—what’s wrong with 
}entiment?” 

And the only reply to that seems to be, 
‘Well. what IS wrong with it?” END 


John Wayne 
Takes The Stand 


continued from page 25 


a reporter asked: me some time in Decem- 
ber what I had bought for my family for 
Christmas . . . and I, being absorbed in 
picture production at the moment and 
not even quite aware that it was Decem- 
ber, said, “Gosh! Nothing, I guess!” 
Well, that apparently shocked a great 
many big-hearted and sentimental people 
owho apparently concluded that Wayne 
was a man who would murder Santa 


Claus, shoot the Easter rabbit and put the 


‘squash on Mother’s Day. 

What I neglected to tell the horrified 
‘reporter, and what I would like to get on 
‘the record here, is that I am probably one 
‘of the most eager-beaver present givers 
this side of the planet Mars. I love to 
give presents. I love to get them, too. But 
‘I am not a calendar-conscious man and 


I see no reason for waiting until a birth- | 


_day or an anniversary or even Christmas 
-if-I see something I think someone close 
to me would like. I want to buy it right 
‘then and I think the surprise and pleasure 
‘seem more important because the whole 

thing is neither planned nor expected. 
_ Christmas, of course, can’t really catch 
_me by surprise. I’m bound to be reminded 
of it by December 18, anyway. So I do 
my hasty best by the packages to go un- 
_der the tree ©. . and I do my own shop- 
ping. I insist upon that. And I like to 
buy the tree. But my December presents, 
I maintain, aren’t nearly as much fun or 
as appropriate as the gifts that just occur 
to me out of the blue, say in April or 

August. I’m no Scrooge, believe me! 

Q. Is it true or false that . . . (Wayne 
terrupts again.) Here is another ques- 

| I'd like to put to myself. : 
bai é continued on page 70 
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THE DIVINE 
ROMANCE 


by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
A POPULAR LIBRARY BOOK 


Here is a fine way to express your Christmas greet- 
ings. Send a copy of this distinguished pocket- 
size edition of Bishop Sheen’s THE DIVINE 
ROMANCE. An ideal gift, this POPULAR 
LIBRARY book will be universally appreciated 


because of its inspiring theme. 


A 25c POPULAR LIBRARY pocketbook— 
Ask for it at your favorite newsstand! 
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OUR INSTRUCTIONS REVEAL NOW 
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may be overcome by re-education of 
vocal muscles and speech mechanism. 
Scientific Home Method for adults 


and children by EX-STAMMERER 
based on physiology of speech leads 
to FLUENT SPEECH. 


Write: Dept.SL-1VOCAL METHODS, 
P. O. Box 5123, San Antonio, Texas. 
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EASY TO LEARN AT HOME 
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JOHN TAKES THE STAND 


continued 


Q. Is it true or false that you hate and 
resist getting into evening clothes and 
that you hate Hollywood premieres, par- 
ties and night clubs? 

A. Completely and emphatically false 

. .and I don’t know how that report got 
around. I like to dress to the teeth and 
take Pilar in a gorgeous gown to a big 
party, a premiere or what have you? We 
often go to night clubs when my work 
permits because I love to show her off! 
I’m gregarious. I like people. And I think 
that people have more fun when they 
dress to have fun. 

Q. Well, then, is it true or false that 
you are completely (let’s put it nicely!) 
sloppy about your dress in private life? 

A. FALSE. It’s true that I like to be 
casual and comfortable when I am en- 
joying leisure hours at home. What Cali- 
fornia man doesn’t? But I also want to 
be well-dressed and I spend money on 
those casual togs. I am not as one ill- 
informed reporter put it, ‘“a beachcomber 
at heart.” And I resent his saying it. 

It isn’t true, either, that I am sloppy 
around the house, that I don’t know what 
an ashtray is for and that I leave socks 
and slacks scattered about. Even if I 
wanted to do these things, I’d have too 
much respect for Pilar to do them. 

Perhaps this rumor started a few years 
ago when I had a small rented house in 
the Valley. The landlord didn’t want to 
improve it. I didn’t want to renew the 
lease. So I let it run down, paint-wise and 
so on, for a few months. But I wasn’t 
throwing clothes all over it, believe me! 

Our house is furnished for comfort, 


| 


” 
~ cae 


JOHN likes to go out with his wife Pilar, thinks people have more fun when they dress up. 


that’s true. But I see no reason why ‘| 
house should not be comfortable anc! 
good-looking, too. I think ours is. 

Q. Is it true or false, that despite al 
the outdoor, action pictures you hay > 
made, you have never owned a horse? 

A. True. And for some reason people 
find that funny. They seem to picture me 
galloping over the landscape when I’m 
not working. For one thing, I’ve neve! 
had a place to keep a horse until now 
Our present home has stables which we 
use for storage space. But actually I’m 
not an ardent horseman or even one of 
the best. I ride well enough for what I 
have to do in pictures, but to me it’s just” 
part of the job. Why, I ask you, should 
I want to ride when I’m not working? It 
would be a busman’s holiday. 

Q. What do you think is the most im- 
portant thing you have learned in your’ 
long career and your life in Hollywood? 

A. It would take a lot of very deep 
thought to decide what was the most im- 
portant thing. But one very important 
thing I have learned—and I don’t like to’) 
say this at all—is not to be too trusting. | 
Always read the fine print. I should have 
learned that, I suppose, very early in my 
career when I signed a deal with a quickie 7) 
Western outfit for what I thought was six 
pictures. But when the six were finished, | 
I found that the fine print (which I hadn’t © 
read) allowed them to pick up options on 
my services for a dozen and then another 
dozen jobs. And I couldn’t work for any- | 
one else for three years—all on account © 
of that fine print. 

I suppose that should have taught me 
not to trust people too far, but I’ve had 
to learn that lesson again and again. I 
hope I know it now! END | 
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‘er work, unhappiness at home, the tired, 
| Ei aless moods when she faced still an- 
her picture that she didn’t have ite 
| motional strength to make. 
| When studio orders came for her to 
bse weight, she dieted so drastically she 
came more nervous and ill. At the bot- 
j om of the situation, of course, were 
-tustrations that only a psychoanalyst 
J vould untangle. They resulted in suicidal 
‘mpulses that are old news in yellowed 
} sewspapers by now. 
j, Dropped by MGM, Judy faced a new 
} life. But shé had to start at the bottom. 
}She feared no studio would want her. 
|. MGM had been her home, her place of 
mployment, since she was a child. She 
ae the town was laughing at her. She 
felt unwanted. The word around Holly- 
} wood was that Judy was all washed up as 
} film star. 
= Then she met Sid Luft, a fringe per- 
§ sonality of the Hollywood scene who was 
‘winning no popularity contests, either. 
_ “We were two outcasts and we clung 
| together, we two against the world,” Judy 
“has since commented. 
- Hollywood gossips at first tried to blast 
Sid for forming a relationship with Judy. 
‘But the die-hards swallowed their criti- 
_cism when the pair not only made a suc- 
icessful marriage, but fashioned a new 
‘career for Judy. And though it now leans 
heavily toward stage and TV appearances, 
‘it is a new career. 
Sid gave Judy confidence. “I was scared 
to try the Palladium, but Sid talked me 
-inte it,” Judy has said. It was Sid’s idea 
she get out of Hollywood and tour Europe 
for a new outlook on life, a broader view- 
point. Her rousing success at the Palla- 
)\dium and at the Palace Theatre in New 
York is show business history now. Judy 
was credited with bringing back vaude- 
) ville singlehanded. Soon Betty Hutton and 
. other stars followed suit with stage ap- 
) pearances. 
) Sid also was the fecpietion for “A 
) Star Is Born.” Judy had dreamed for 
) years of doing a musical version of the 
) original drama about Hollywood. MGM 
/ could never clear the rights. 
) But Luft is a man of tenacity, force 
) and drive. He forged ahead and sewed up 
the property for Judy. He also concluded 
the deal with Warners to release the 
Picture. 
The making of “A Star Is Born” prob- 
' ably holds the record for complications, 
' confusions and snafu. The stories of 
) Judy’s emotional outbursts and displays 
_ of so-called temperament are many. One 
cameraman walked off the picture; so did 
a costume designer and an arranger. But 
» Judy and Sid had an answer to all that. 
“This picture means a lot to me, and 
| we want it to be just right or we won't 
do it,” she explained at the time. 
~ Shooting dragged on for six months on 
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the picture. Towards the end Judy began 
to be troubled by her old problem of not 
being able to sleep at night. Finally the 
entire movie company was ordered to 
work at night and sleep by day—one of 
the few times in Hollywood history that 
such a concession was made. 

Jack Warner, the studio boss, was not 
unaware of what was going on. But he 
reasoned thus: Judy has talent, the pic- 
ture will make money—so let her con- 
tinue, despite skyrocketing costs. 

The picture finally wound up as a three- 
hour extravaganza. So much had been shot 
that when the pruning started, the film 
suffered. But when the picture began run- 
ning in the theatres as a two-hour epic, 
exhibitors complained they weren’t get- 
ting the business they hoped for. They 
screamed the picture was too long. 

Warners withdrew the prints and 
slashed out another 20 minutes—another 
blow to the continuity of the film. As a 
result, the chopped-up finished product 
was far short of the masterpiece that had 
been expected. 

Judy and her husband were scheduled 
to make two more pictures at Warners. 
But their option was quietly dropped. 
Jack Warner, it was said, figured he had 
had enough of those high budgets and 
temperamental difficulties. 

Others say there were just no more 
scripts around for Judy to do—and after 
“A Star Is Born” she was busy having a 
baby. 

Support for that latter theory was seen 
when Warners signed Mario Lanza, an- 
other talented performer whose “difh- 
culties” with previous bosses had sizzled 
newsprint from coast to coast. 

“A Lanza or a Garland always will be 
signed—as long as they still have the 
talent to sell tickets, no matter how diffi- 
cult they are,” is the way one studio 
executive puts it. 

Meantime, Judy was awaiting the birth 
of her child—and the presentation of 
the March Academy Awards. 

The Caesarean birth was scheduled for 
April 1—after the Oscar night. As fervor 
mounted for Judy to win the Award, she 
announced she would make a special ef- 
fort to attend the ceremonies. But two 
nights before the event, a usually accu- 
rate straw poll in Variety, a trade paper, 
picked Grace Kelly to win. 

Judy suddenly came down with labor 
pains. Psychosomatic? Unconscious or 
conscious wish to escape the embarrass- 
ment of being the loser in the Pantages 
Theatre on award night? Possibly. At any 
rate, Judy was in the hospital—a dra- 
matic, sympathetic figure—the night of 
the awards. NBC set up cameras outside 
her hospital room in case she won. But 
the trouble wasn’t necessary. 

Some observers of the Hollywood scene 
declared that Judy’s losing the Oscar to 
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SPOT REDUCER 


SPOT REDUCER FIRMS 
FLABBY TISSUE—TONES 
SAGGING SKIN—REDUCES 
YOUR SIZE—WITH RELAXING, 
SOOTHING MASSAGE. 


Like a magic wand, the ‘Spot Reducer” obeys 
your every wish. Most any part of your body 
where it is loose and flabby, wherever you 
have extra weight and inches, the “Spot Re- 
ducer” can aid you in acquir- 
ing a youthful, slender and 
graceful figure. The beauty 
of this scientifically designed 
Reducer is that the method 
is so simple and easy, the 
results quick, sure and harm- 
less. No exercises or strict 
diets. No steambaths, drugs 
or laxatives. 

Thousands have lost weight 
this way—in hips, abdomen, 
legs, arms, neck, buttocks, 
etc. The same method used 


“Thanks to the Spot 
Reducer I lost four 
inches around the hips 
and three inches around 
the waistline. It’s 
anazing.’’ Mary Mar- 
es sels Island City, 


by stage, screen and radio 
personalities and leading re- 
ducing salons. The “Spot 
Reducer”’ can be used. in your 
spare time, in the privacy of 
your own room. It breaks 
down fatty tissues, tones the 
muscles and flesh, and the 
increased, ~awakened blood 
circulation carries away waste 
fat. Two weeks after using 
the “Spot Reducer,” look in 
the mirror and see a more 
glamorous, better, firmer, 
slimmer figure that will de- 
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light you. You 
New York City, have nothing ONLY 
N. Y.. says: “I to lose but 
went from size 16 weight for 5 
Le the ‘“‘Spot 
with the user the” “Reducer” ds FULL 
amgladIusedit." sold ona PRICE 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
with a 10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


If the “Spot Reducer” 
doesn’t do the wonders 
for you as it has for 
others, if you don't 
lose weight and inches 
where you want to lose 
it most, if you're not 
100% delighted with 
the results, your money 
will be returned at 
once.: 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Body Massagers, Dept. A-266 
318 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 
Send me at once, for $2.98 cash, check or 


money order, the Deluxe Model ‘ ‘Spot Reducer’’ I 
and your famous Special Formula Body | 


Mari¢ 


ITammecl, New 
York, N. Y., says: “I 
used to wear a size 20 
dress, now I wear size 
14, thanks to the Spot 


Reducer. It was fun 
and I enjoyed it.’* 


A large size jar of Special For- 
mula Body Massage Cream will 
be included FREE with your 
order for the “Spot. Reducer.” 


Massage Cream, postpaid..If I am not 100% 
satisfied, my money will be refunded. 
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YOU'LL LOOK BEAUTIFUL 
IN Quincom LEOTARDS! 


= with the BUILT-IN ELASTICITY 


Short Sleeve, Round Neck, 
Zipper Back, Black Cotton Jersey 


Child Sizes, 2to12 $3.85 
Adult Sizes, 10to20 $4.00 
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Toe Shoes, pisck‘satin $5.95 
Complete wi $6.95 


ith 
Fur Toe Pads & Ribbons 


NS BALLET SLIPPERS 
White or Black Kid 
Up tomSizemlery en. $2.98 pair 
OveraSizeiels a-ccene $3.29 pair 
Send Foot Outline and Shoe Size 
NEW! COLORED BALLET SLIPPERS 
To Match Your Costume 
Pink—Blue—Red—$3.49 pair 
Silver $4.95 pair—Gold $5.45 pair 


Tap and Acrobatic Shoes 


Opera Hose $4.95; Mesh Tights $7.45 
Tu Tus, Practice Costumes, Fabrics 
BATON—DRUM CORPS SUPPLIES 
SKATING SKIRTS—Roller or Ice 
Complete Catalog 20¢ (can be applied to purchase) 


HOW TO ORDER. Send Check or Money Order plus 20c 
postage on Leotards, or 35c postage on shoes. Be sure to state 
size and Ist and 2nd color choice. No C.0.D.’s please. 


QUINCON DANCE SUPPLIES 


7 Foster St., Dept. SS, Quincey 69, Mass. 


Save 
for the Future 


It’s actually easy to save money —when you 
buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work! You just sign an application 


done for you. And the Bonds you receive will 
pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
ih years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up to- 
Fi day! Or, if you’re self-employed, invest in 
j Bonds regularly at your bank. 


W Safe as America—U. S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for 
it this advertisement. It is donated by 
ft this publication in cooperation with the 
i} Advertising Council and the Magazine 
Y Publishers of America. 


} a “GLAMOROUS DOUBLE WEIGHT 
; -PRINTS...2¥4.x 3%... 
_ FROM ANY ONE PHOTO 


é : AF aS 
te FOR Only I]. j 

li | Send “your S24 ee 
i “MAME, ADDRESS: PHOTO (no proofs) ¢ $..°° 
to JIM GORDON, BOX 207!, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


NU-NAILS 


ARTIFICIAL FINGERNAILS 
Cover short, broken, thin nails 
with NU-NAILS. Applied in a jiffy 
with our amazing new quick-dry- 
ing glue. Canbe wornany length 
... polished any shade. Help over- 
come nail-biting habit. Set of ten 

} 29c. At dime, drug & dept. stores. 
ad NU-NAILS CO., Dept. 30-A 
$251 W. Harrison, Chicago44 
Also Hollywood Fingernails... 
it : Permanent Dubonett Rose Color. 
en ape a No polish required ...39c set. 


- at your pay office; after that your saving is. 
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the cool, poised Kelly was another sign 
that the Garland comeback had failed. 
But was it? 
Judy actually gained more recognition 
and publicity from losing than Grace 
Kelly did from winning. The race was 


the most publicized in years. Judy was 


swamped with mail and wires from her 
disappointed fans. She reacted in admir- 
able style—with a smile and the statement 
that her baby meant more to her than 


| any award. 


After Judy recovered from the birth, 
no film scripts were around for her. 
Whether studios shied away from the 
volatile star, or whether there just weren’t 
any parts suitable for her, is a moot point. 
She decided on a vaudeville tour. And 
this point is proof that Judy’s comeback 
was a success as far as her live appear- 
ances are concerned. 

What star has ever gathered together 
her own  troupe—dancers, musicians, 
songs, the works—and dared to venture 
on the road for one-night stands in cities, 
small and large, in gymnasiums, audito- 
riums, theatres? 

But Judy packed ’em in, from San 
Diego to Seattle. The tour of seven cities 
grossed $137,450, leaving a hefty profit 
for Judy and producer Luft even after 
the theatres took their cut. 

Judy was planning to take her show to 
Eastern cities, and her agent, MCA, had 
lined up 13 bookings. But then CBS came 
forth with a more lucrative offer to put the 
show on television. The network had been 
dickering with Judy for a year to star her 
in a color spectacular—more proof that 
the star still is in demand. Judy finally 
accepted the TV offer and postponed her 
Eastern tour. She plans to resume it with 
different acts from the ones that she has 
presented on television. Whether audi- 
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HELP WANTED! 


We want your advice in planning Screenland Plus TV-Land. 


@ Paste the ballot below on a 
Editor, SCREENLAND, 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


; Say ES 
ences would pay to see her 
seeing her on TV remains t 

More proof of public interest in Ju| 
came during her West Ccast tour. . 
enterprising MGM quickly re-issued | 
-early hit, “The Wizard Of Oz.” It « 
dazzling business at the box-office. 

So there is the Judy of today. She |! 
grown into a “special” performer who y 
most likely appear only in plays or sho| 
or films that she-can personally contr 
She now is:more of an “entertainer” th. 
a film star. 

And Judy’s friends agree that this ; 
rangement is to her benefit. 

“Her emotions are such that worki! 
under someone—taking orders, being ]. 
rassed by bosses—did not go so wel, 
one pal explains. ‘““She works better wh 
she is her own boss, so to speak.” 

Judy’s health is better when she is 
“entertainer” rather than a film star, t«| 

Film producers insist she never can | 
photographed at her present weight. Y. 
Judy says she feels better with the add. 
pounds—“and that is more important | 
me.” Her friends think it is better { 
her to appear on the stage where weig| 
doesn’t count so much than to diet da 
gerously for appearances in films. 

“And Judy loves live audiences a) 
loves singing on the stage,” her husba | 
says. “Sure, she’ll do pictures, if the pz! 
is right, but she doesn’t have to. The) 
are other mediums in which she c, 
display her talents.” 

“She'll make movies,’ one stuc| 
executive recently said, ‘when somebo 
comes up with the right part. Judy cai| 
be cast as the young, pretty ingenue ai| 
more, you know. 

“Special pictures, special shows, yi) 
and they'll always involve over-exertic | 
cancelled performances and the rest. B) 
as long as she has that voice, she can ‘ 
it. Judy is great. And as long as peor, 
listen to her, she’]] be a success.” EN} 
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“All that is in this book 1s true.” 
| _ —Lallian Roth 


Here it is! The 


most talked-about book 


in America! 


The POPULAR LIBRARY book you’ve been waiting for! 


PLL CRY TOMORROW 


by Lillian Roth 


—_ most qauxeo-ABOUt eee - ee (with Mike Connolly and Gerold Frank) 


{ 

Winner of the Christopher | 
Award for its great I 
f 

} 

| 


inspirational value i 


This bestselling, award-winning , | 
book tells the complete dramatic 
story of Lillian Roth’s triumph i | 
after a 16-year-long nightmare 
of drunkenness and horror. Now 
available in a new POPULAR 
LIBRARY 25¢ edition. 


Buy your copy foday. 
On sale at your favorite 


pocketbook dealer. | | 


A POPULAR LIBRARY 25¢ Book 


Lahr, the comic with a fla ‘or ae : 
the Nelson Eddy type song. (Universal 


a Coming Attractions oer | 


| continued from page 10 
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Dekker’s private line into the D.A.’s 
office. Good courtroom histrionics and 
much action makes this better than aver- 
erage for the first half. (Warner Brothers. ) 


Bar Sinister 


Be ORATIO ALGER-TYPE story of the 
dog world. The star in this, a bull 
terrier, shares acting honors with people, 
two of the more important being Dean 
Jagger and Edmund Gwenn. Born on the 
waterfront, during the time when dog- 
fighting was common sport, Wildfire 
roamed the streets concerned with noth- 
ing more than lampposts, garbage cans, 
and dodging kicks. However, in a short 
space of time, Wildfire rose to terrier 
champ of the Bowery after Jeff Rich- 
ards got hold of him and taught him how 
to kill. Just one defeat, and a half-dead 
Wildfire was tossed into the gutter. If it 
weren't for Edmund Gwenn, who worked 
on Jagger’s estate, who knows what fur- 
ther horrible things would have befallen 
the canine has-been. Instead, Wildfire 
began to live—if you'll pardon the ex- 
pression—like a human. He even copped 
first of the show prizes at the Westminster 
Kennel Club doings and finally got to 
meet his father. Filmed in Eastmancolor, 
this is too brutal for children, but should 
delight grown-up dog fanciers. (MGM.) 


Blood Alley 


ESCUED. from a Communist prison 

camp, John Wayne, ship’s captain, 
has a most unusual price to pay for his 
freedom. No longer able to live under 
Communist domination, the entire popu- 
lation of a small Chinese town wants 
Wayne to take them to Hong Kong. Head- 
ing up the petitioners is Lauren Bacall, 
daughter of the local American doctor. 
Now, kow could any virile red-blooded 
man, as WarnerColor points out, refuse 
a dish of Ooh-Ooh-long like Lauren? 
Wayne takes another gulp and agrees to 
captain the only “ship” available—a 
crumbling ferryboat on the 300-mile trip. 
With no maps, a few hundred helpless 
Chinese, including the town’s Commies 
and their families, plus some Red de- 
stroyers hunting them down, Wayne, as 
usual, accomplishes miracles. A neat, ac- 
tion-loaded adventure in a setting that 
reeks with atmosphere. (Warner Bros.) 


The Deep Blue Sea 


A TER years of leading a comfortably- 

paced married life with Judge Emlyn 
Williams, Vivien Leigh goes into a nose- 
dive when she meets Kenneth More. A 
bounder, More isn’t really a bad sort. He’s 
just irresponsible, terribly gay and has a 
childish recklessness that’s quite contagi- 
ous. Never having been exposed to this 
type before, Vivien gets a violent reaction. 


She leaves her husband and zooms off into 
More’s adventurous stratosphere. In a 
matter of months, the rarified air becomes 
too much for her. Jobless now, More has 
lost some of his lustre and shows signs of 
wearying of Vivien’s demanding love. Fol- 
lowing a suicide attempt by Vivien, neigh- 
bor Eric Portman offers’ some advice 
about accepting matters as they are and 
giving More the latitude he needs in order 
to hold him. Finally, Vivien gets hold of 
herself. Based on the London stage suc- 
cess, thanks to some fine acting, this 
Technicolor version effectively captures a 
woman’s self-imposed torment. (20th 
Century-Fox.) 


The Second Greatest Sex 


BN this Technicolor musical that coyly. 


pilfers from two other Western hits, 
the kleptomania is covered up with much 
hoopla and razzle-dazzle. Once the action 
gets under way, it’s clear that the women 
of a small Kansas town are fed up with 
their menfolk going off to war with two 
neighboring towns over who gets posses- 
sion of the county safe. Headed by Jeanne 
Crain, who doesn’t want husband George 
Nader traipsing all over the countryside 
after a safe when he’s got a Fort Knox of 
charms waiting at home, the gals finally 
rebel. Locking themselves in an aban- 
doned stockade, they refuse to come out 
or give out until the men put it in writing 
that there’ll be no more safe-snatching. 
The two performers to watch in this are 
Tommy Rall, the dancer who makes a 
feather seem muscle-bound, and Bert 


Running Wild 
ROOKIE policeman William Campbell) 
assumes the responsibility of break-| 
ing up a gang of young hoodlums who are’! 
in the stolen car racket. Taking on the) 
identity of a young punk, Campbell man- 
ages to put in his pitch with the master- | 
mind of the gang, Keenan Wynn. It takes 
time, but eventually Campbell starts) 
working for the mob. By the time the) 
rookie cop has everything under control. | 
including Wynn’s girl, Kathleen Case. 
things are really buzzing. It’s no wonder 
he makes one little mistake—Wynn es- 
capes, leaving Campbell and Kathleen as 
pretty a pair of sitting ducks as you ever 
saw. Just average cops-and-robbers drama_| 
with the usual bunch of crazy pred Up 

kids. (Universal-International.) 


Three Stripes In The Sun 


AVING fought the Japanese in the. 

last war, Sergeant Aldo Ray doesn’t | 
take too kindly to being a member of the’ 
occupation force during peacetime. It 
grates him to see GIs associating freely 
with Japanese, girls while street mobs} 
yell: “Yank, go home.” It’s difficult for | 
most Americans, with any memory of' 
Pearl Harbor, Bataan, and Corregidor, to| 
shrug and turn the ‘other cheek. With} 
Ray’s mind so firmly made up, there are 
only two things which could possibly sway 
him: A lovely Japanese girl and/or a 
covey of undernourished orphans. Both 
these softening agents whack away at. 


‘Ray’s armor, until he takes charge of 


the orphanage and marries interpreter 
Mitsuko Kimura. (Columbia.) END 


LOVERS’ QUARREL. Jeanne Crain tells off cae Nader i in “The Second 6 
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Take pounds off—keep slim 
and trim with SPOT REDUCER! 
Remarkable new invention 
which uses one of the most 
effective reducing methods 
employed by masseurs and 
turkish baths—MASSAGE! 
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> Don't Stay FAT—You Can Lose 
POUNDS and INCHES SAFELY 


IKE a magic wand, the ‘Spot 
Reducer" obeys your every 
wish. Most any part of your 


body where it is loose and flabby, 
wherever you have extra weight and 
the "Spot Reducer’ can aid 
you in acquiring a youthful, slender 
The beauty of 
scientifically designed Reducer 


inches, 


and graceful figure. 
this 
is that the method is so simple and 
the results quick, and 
harmless. No exercises or strict diets. 
No steambaths, drugs 


easy, sure 


or laxatives. 
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Also used as an aid in the 


pains for which massage is indicated. 


HEALTH 


With the SPOT REDUCER you can now enjoy the bene- 
fits of RELAXING, SOOTHING massage in the privacy 
of your own home! Simple to use—just plug in, grasp 
handle and apply over most any part of the body— 
stomach, hips, chest, neck, thighs, arms, buttocks, etc. 
The relaxing, soothing massage breaks down FATTY 
TISSUES, tones muscles and flesh, and the increased 
awakened blood circulation carries away waste fat— 
helps you repair and keep a firmer and more GRACE- 
FUL FIGURE! 


YOUR OWN PRIVATE MASSEUR AT HOME 


When you use the SPOT REDUCER, it's almost like hav- 
ing your own private masseur at home. It's fun reducing 
this way! It not only helps you reduce and keep slim— 
but also aids in the relief of those types of aches and 
pains—and tired nerves that can be helped by massage! 
The SPOT REDUCER is handsomely made of light weight 
aluminum and rubber and truly a beautiful invention you 
will be thankful you own. AC I10 volts. Underwriters 
Laboratory approved. 


TRY THE SPOT REDUCER 10 DAYS FREE IN YOUR OWN HOME! 


Mail this coupon with only $1 for your Spot Reducer on approval. Pay postman 
$8.95 plus delivery—or send $9.95 (full price) and we ship postage prepaid. 
Use it for ten days in your own home. Then if not delighted return Spot Re- 
ducer for full purchase price refund. Don’t delay! You have nothing to lose—ex- 
cept ugly, embarrassing, undesirable pounds of FAT. MAIL COUPON now! 


LOSE WEIGHT 
ALSO USE IT FOR ACHES AND PAINS 


CAN’T SLEEP: 


Relax with electric Spot 
Reducer. See low sooth- 
ing its geptle massage can 
be. Helps you sleep when 
massage can be of benefit. 


MUSCULAR ACHES: 


A handy 
transient 
comforts 


helper 
relief of dis- 
that 
aided by gentle, relax- 
ing massage. 


USED BY EXPERTS 


Thousands have lost weight 
this way—in hips, abdo- 
men, legs, arms, neck, but- 
tocks, etc. The same meth- 
od used by stage, screen 
and radio personalities and 
leading reducing salons. 
The Spot Reducer can 
be used in your spare 
time, in the privacy of 
your own room. 


ORDER IT TODAY! 
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SENT ON APPROVAL—MAIL COUPON NOW! 


BODY MASSAGER CO., Dept. B-110 

318 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 

Please send me the Spot Reducer for 10 days 
trial period. I enclose $1. Upon arrival I will 
pay postman only $8.95 plus' postage and 
handling. If not delighted I may return SPOT 
REDUCER within 10 days for prompt refund 
of full purchase price. 

C)I enclose $12.98. Send Amazing DeLuxe 
Mode!. 
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TNO SS 
CR NS CEU errr ner 
(0 SAVE POSTAGE—check here if you enclose 
$9.95 with coupon. We pay all postage and 
handling charges. Same money back guarantce 
applies. [I enclose $12.98. Send Deluxe Model. 
-— LOSE WEIGHT OR -NO CHARGE 


Soothing 
Penetrating Massage 


GREATEST BENEFIT IN REDUC- 
by massage use SPOT REDU- 
with or without electricity— 


Without Risking 
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PUT MORE ALLURE 
INTO YOUR HAIRDO WITH 


VENIDA 


HAIR NETS 


©) See how captivating an unruffled hairdo can 

be. Tomorrow morning, take ten seconds to put on a 
Venida Hair Net. Notice how smart and trim 

your hair looks all day long. How every wisp stays 
put, just as you first arranged it, without your 

“do” requiring a bit of attention or recombing. 


Perfect color-blend, sheer invisibility, 
extraordinary wear —you get all these in Venida 
Guaranteed Hair Nets, plus the certainty of 
knowing Your Man will always see you 


at your very best. 


Venida Hair Nets are Sold Everywhere 


NYLON HAIR NETS, elastic edge, 
regular or French mesh. 10¢ 


HUMAN HAIR NETS, with or withou! 
elastic, all shapes and sizes. 
20¢ and 25¢ 


r BOB PINS, rubber tip, tension grip, 
can't catch or scratch. 10¢ and 25¢ 
190-pin economy size 50¢ 


SLEEPING BEAUTY SET-NETS, nylon 
tricot, lace edge. 39¢ 


rules the waves!® 
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